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General Survey Depicts Relatively Prosperous Conditions 


Brazil: Review of Economie 


Conditions, First Half of 1950 


Prepared for Publication in 
American Republics Division, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Based on Report by 
Ellis M. Goodwin, Commercial Attache, 
U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro ' 


i. FIRST HALF of 1950 pointed to 
a year of exceptional economic ac- 
tivity in Brazil. Crops on the whole 
were good and industrial expansion 
continued. Although the inflationary 
movement was not arrested, Govern- 
ment budget estimates in July indicated 
a relatively small deficit for 1951. The 
absence of serious labor troubles en- 
gendered a feeling of stability and of 
relatively prosperous conditions. In- 
creases in the cost of living were met 
with upward adjustments of wage rates. 

By mid-year the difficult dollar-gap 
problem appeared well on the way to- 
ward solution. Greater dollar returns 
from coffee, together with an abrupt 
shift in the flow of foreign trade brought 
about by the administration of import 
and export controls, and barter trade, 
in 6 months reduced to manageable pro- 
portions the backlog of commercial in- 
debtedness to suppliers abroad. 

The economy was bolstered by loans 
from the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, which, in little more 
than a year, totaled approximately 
$126,000,000. Most of this money was 
earmarked for large power and trans- 
portation projects. Recognizing that de- 
ficiencies in these two fields, as well as 
in the health program and the supplies 
of foodstuffs were holding back eco- 
nomic progress, the Brazilian Congress 
in May Approved the 5-year SALTE 
Plan. The approval of this plan, which 
calls for the expenditure of 21,300,000,- 
000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro= approximately 
$0.0541) for a long range development 
program in these fields, is an indication 
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Consular staffs. 
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that 1950 may be an important year in 
Brazil’s progress toward a better bal- 
anced economy. 


Coffee Industry 


The rise in coffee prices in 1949 ac- 
counted in part for the general im- 
provement noted in the Brazilian econ- 
omy. Coffee exports in 1950 in value 
probably will reach an all-time record. 

The 1950 coffee crop, which suffered 
from the effects of last year’s drought, 
was Officially estimated at 14,215,000 
bags of 60 kilograms available for ship- 
ment to port. The official estimate of 
the 1949 crop was 14,414,000 bags, and 
actual shipments from the interior in 
1949-50 amounted to about 16,300,000 
bags. 

It is estimated that about 1,100,000 
bags of coffee will be consumed in ex- 
porting ports or shipped for consump- 
tion elsewhere in Brazil during the 1950- 
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51 marketing year. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that the official estimate 
is too low. A crop of 14,215,000 bags, 
on that basis, would supply about 13,- 
100,000 bags for export. According to 
prevailing opinion in the trade, the crop 
for shipment to ports is likely to reach 
or exceed 15,000,000 bags, with an ex- 
portable surplus of about 14,000,000 bags. 

Exports of coffee during the first half 
of 1950, according to preliminary statis- 
tics, were the smallest in several years, 
totaling only 5,607,100 bags, as compared 
with 8,103,344 bags in the first half of 
1949. It is estimated that the value of 
coffee exports during the first half of 
1950 reached 5,500,000,000 cruzeiros, as 
compared with about 4,300,000,000 in the 
first half of 1949. The average value per 
bag of coffee exported has been nearly 
twice as great this year as in the first 
half of 1949. Although the volume of 
coffee exports in the July 1-—June 30 
crop-marketing year decreased to 16,- 
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General Survey Depicts Relatively Prosperous Conditions 


Brazil: Review of Economie 


Conditions, First Half of 1950 


Prepared for Publication in 
American Republics Division, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Based on Report by 
Ellis M. Goodwin, Commercial Attache, 
U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro ' 


, FIRST HALF of 1950 pointed to 
a year of exceptional economic ac- 
tivity in Brazil. Crops on the whole 
were good and industrial expansion 
continued. Although the inflationary 
movement was not arrested, Govern- 
ment budget estimates in July indicated 
a relatively small deficit for 1951. The 
absence of serious labor troubles en- 
gendered a feeling of stability and of 
relatively prosperous conditions. In- 
creases in the cost of living were met 
with upward adjustments of wage rates. 

By mid-year the difficult dollar-gap 
problem appeared well on the way to- 
ward solution. Greater dollar returns 
from coffee, together with an abrupt 
shift in the flow of foreign trade brought 
about by the administration of import 
and export controls, and barter trade, 
in 6 months reduced to manageable pro- 
portions the backlog of commercial in- 
debtedness to suppliers abroad. 

The economy was bolstered by loans 
from the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, which, in little more 
than a year, totaled approximately 
$126,000,000. Most of this money was 
earmarked for large power and trans- 
portation projects. Recognizing that de- 
ficiencies in these two fields, as well as 
in the health program and the supplies 
of foodstuffs were holding back eco- 
nomic progress, the Brazilian Congress 
in May Approved the 5-year SALTE 
Plan. The approval of this plan, which 
calls for the expenditure of 21,300,000,- 
000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro= approximately 
$0.0541) for a long range development 
program in these fields, is an indication 
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that 1950 may be an important year in 
Brazil’s progress toward a better bal- 
anced economy. 


Coffee Industry 


The rise in coffee prices in 1949 ac- 
counted in part for the general im- 
provement noted in the Brazilian econ- 
omy. Coffee exports in 1950 in value 
probably will reach an all-time record. 

The 1950 coffee crop, which suffered 
from the effects of last year’s drought, 
was Officially estimated at 14,215,000 
bags of 60 kilograms available for ship- 
ment to port. The official estimate of 
the 1949 crop was 14,414,000 bags, and 
actual shipments from the interior in 
1949-50 amounted to about 16,300,000 
bags. 

It is estimated that about 1,100,000 
bags of coffee will be consumed in ex- 
porting ports or shipped for consump- 
tion elsewhere in Brazil during the 1950- 
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51 marketing year. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that the official estimate 
is too low. A crop of 14,215,000 bags, 
on that basis, would supply about 13,- 
100,000 bags for export. According to 
prevailing opinion in the trade, the crop 
for shipment to ports is likely to reach 
or exceed 15,000,000 bags, with an ex- 
portable surplus of about 14,000,000 bags. 

Exports of coffee during the first half 
of 1950, according to preliminary statis- 
tics, were the smallest in several years, 
totaling only 5,607,100 bags, as compared 
with 8,103,344 bags in the first half of 
1949. It is estimated that the value of 
coffee exports during the first half of 
1950 reached 5,500,000,000 cruzeiros, as 
compared with about 4,300,000,000 in the 
first half of 1949. The average value per 
bag of coffee exported has been nearly 
twice as great this year as in the first 
half of 1949. Although the volume of 
coffee exports in the July 1-—June 30 
crop-marketing year decreased to 16,- 
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Coffee cherries: About 7 months after blossoming come the ripe “cherries.” 


872,749 bags in 1949-50, as compared 
with 17,744,520 bags in 1948-49, the 
value of coffiee exports reached an all- 
time high in 1949-50 period. The value 
of coffee exports in that crop year hav- 
ing been estimated at about 12,800,000,- 
000 cruzeiros as compared with the 
previous high of 9,200,000,000 cruzeiros 
in 1948-49. 

The carry-over of old-crop coffee in 
Brazil on July 1, 1950, was tentatively 
estimated at 5,750,000 bags and the total 
supply for export in 1950-51 at 19,750,- 
000. The quantity of old-crop coffee on 
hand at the beginning of the new crop 
year, although several million bags 
larger than was anticipated some 
months ago, is believed to be the smallest 
carry-over of coffee in Brazil in two 
decades. 


Other Industries 


Industrial production increased 
slightly during the first half of 1950 from 
the high level reached in 1949. Import 
controls stimulated the production of 
a wide variety of consumer goods, par- 
ticularly home appliances, radios, and 
kitchen utensils, and other items such 
as electric motors and automobile ac- 
cessories, formerly imported. The 
assembling of radios, for example, in- 
creased by approximately 40 percent. 
Steel production increased by about one- 
third. The shortage of power, particu- 
larly electric power, held back to some 
extent further industrial expansion. 

Manufacturers and assemblers of 
parts, dependent on imports for their 
requirements, were concerned with the 


4 


problem of restocking imported ma- 
terials under existing import and ex- 
change restrictions. Supply difficulties 
forced some manufacturers to draw upon 
reserve stocks, with the result that stocks 
of certain imported materials dropped 
to low levels. 


Textiles 


There was overproduction in various 
branches of the textile industry. Ex- 
ports of cotton piecegoods dropped 
sharply. Production in some textile 
lines, particularly in the cheaper grades, 
was curtailed. 

On the other hand, the output of rayon 
tire cord still failed in 1950 to meet the 
requirements of domestic rubber tire 
manufacturers. Production of cotton 
and wool yarn, and of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber, continued at a high level. 
Production of rayon textiles exceeded 
demand, and rayon prices declined 
slightly. 

Progress was reported in plans to mod- 
ernize the cotton textile industry. Diffi- 
culties in marketing textiles abroad have 
made domestic producers aware of the 
need for replacing outworn equipment 
and for modernizing production meth- 
ods. 


Hides, Skins, and Leather 


Cattle-hide production in Brazil was 
below normal during ‘the first half of 
1950, chiefly because of the low rate of 
slaughter early in the year. The export 
market for frigorifico type hides re- 
mained strong. England, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland were the principal 





buyers. The large volume of exports, 
mostly under barter arrangements, 
strongly influenced local market prices. 
Leather production, normally low 
early in the year, was unusually de. 
pressed. Sales continued very slow and 
the export market for leather came to 
a virtual standstill. Numerous business 
failures were reported among smaller 
shoe manufacturers. The _ situation 
reversed itself during the April-June 
period, however, and the more impor. 
tant tanneries began to operate at peak 
levels. Sizable exports of leather under 
barter arrangements, in addition to the 
normal seasonal increase in tanning 
activity, largely accounted for this 
change. Footwear production — was 
roughly estimated at 23,600,000 pairs 
during the first half of the year. This 
is about 5 percent more than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


Forest Products 

Because of increasing exportable 
stocks in March 1950, the control au- 
thorities gave permission for exporters 
and importers to arrange barter trans- 
actions involving exports of sawn pine 
lumber and plywood against imports of 
household refrigerators. Subsequently, 
hardwoods (except aguano and mogno) 
were included among export commod- 
ities eligible for barter trade. Several 
barter transactions were closed in- 
volving exports of Brazilian forest prod- 
ucts, including one transaction which 


calls for imports of British goods against | 


timber exports valued at £2,650,000. 


Pulp and Paper 


Consumption of virtually all paper 
and paper products continued to rise 
during the first half of 1950, and is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high for the 
year. Domestic production rose along 
with consumption. 

Newsprint, however, was in short sup- 
ply, partly because of difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies from the Scandinavian 
countries, and partly because of trans- 
portation difficulties in getting supplies 
from the domestic mill to the consuming 
centers. 

The bilateral trade agreements which 
Brazil concluded with Austria, calling 
for imports of wood pulp and paper, and 
with Czechoslovakia involving imports 
of newsprint this year are expected to 
aid the supply situation. 


Automotive 


Import restrictions led to efforts to 
increase local assembly operations and 
production of parts and accessories. 
The Brazilian assembly plant of 4 
United States automobile manufacturer 
began in May the assembly, from parts 
imported from England, of British mod- 
els of its cars and motor trucks. 
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The National Motor Factory’s pro- 
gram for eventual domestic production 
of trucks on a small scale came virtually 
to a halt because of difficulties in ob- 
taining parts from Italian sources which 
were to have helped in the transition 
from assembly operations to actual 
production. 

Because of import and exchange re- 
strictions, imports of automotive prod- 
ucts in general in the first quarter of 
1950 dropped far below imports in the 
corresponding period of 1949. The 
United States became a relatively insig- 
nificant supplier of passenger cars in 
this period, and the United Kingdom 
was the principal supplier. 


Iron and Steel 


Basic steel production advanced 
sharply. Available figures for the Jan- 
uary-June period indicate an increase, 
from the corresponding period of a year 
ago, of 56 percent in the production of 
pig iron, 43 percent for basic steel, and 
30 percent for rolled products. The 
steel mill at Volta Redonda accounted 
for the most significant part of the per- 
centage increases. A $25,000,000 credit 
recently was granted by the Export- 
Import Bank for further expansion of 
the Volta Redonda facilities. The in- 
creased production of sheets and plates, 
especially tin plate, was of considerable 
importance. Tin plate, however, was 
still being imported in substantial vol- 
ume during the January—June period. 

Work continued on the new Acesita 
steel mill in Minas Gerais. The mill 
when completed will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 200 tons of high-grade steel. 
Production is expected to start by the 
end of the year. In the meantime, the 
partially completed mill operated its 
charcoal blast furnace at capacity level 
and relatively large stocks of pig iron 
accumulated. 


Cement 


Existing plant expansion and new fac- 
tories resulted in an increase of 325,000 
metric tons or about 25 percent in total 
plant capacity over that existing at the 
beginning of the year. The most im- 
portant addition to the cement industry 
was the new plant erected at Paraiso 
with an annual capacity of 92,000 metric 
tons. Plans for the erection of three 
additional establishments were also 
progressing satisfactorily. 

Despite increased production, Brazil’s 
requirements for cement were still about 
50 percent above available supplies from 
domestic sources. Import licensing re- 
Strictions limited the entry of foreign 
cement and a relatively tight supply 
situation developed. Approximately 25 
percent of the demand for cement re- 
mained unsatisfied. 
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Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 


The domestic chemical industry con- 
tinued to expand. Developments in the 
alkali field were of special significance. 
New plants producing caustic soda by 
electrolytic process were established 
both in the northern and central parts 
of the country. Further work was done 
on plans to erect a plant in the Cabo 
Frio area with an annual capacity of 
100,000 tons of sodium carbonate, which 
would result in an output of 45,000 tons 
of caustic soda and 33,000 tons of soda 
ash as well as other minor byproducts. 

Studies were being made both by 
United States and European companies 
to develop new fertilizer industries. 

The manufacturing of benzene-hex- 
achloride in the Rio de Janeiro area was 
curtailed because of the lack of chlorine. 
Notwithstanding, one new company en- 
tered this field in Sao Paulo. 

Available stocks of important indus- 
trial chemicals, with the exception of 
rosin, at the end of June 1950 were lower 
than at the corresponding time a year 
ago. 

Further progress was made toward 
self-sufficiency in finished pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. Virtually all prod- 
ucts in this category, with the exception 
of antibiotics and penicillin, were being 
made locally. Although a large part of 
the raw materials used by the industry 
was still imported, progress in the di- 
rection of self-sufficiency also was made 
in this field. Locally made raw mate- 
rials for the pharmaceutical industry of 
importance included acids, sulfates, 
nitrates, butyl and ethyl alcohol, theo- 
bromine, caffeine, emetine, and menthol. 


In June there were reported to be 1,055 
pharmaceutical laboratories in Brazil. 
The more important of these expanded 
their facilities during the first 6 months 
of 1950. Three of the major producers 
will have completed new plants by the 
year’s end. 


Mining Activities 

Important developments in this field 
included a legislative proposal to restrict 
exports of any minerals which could be 
involved in atomic production and which 
might be required by Brazilian industry, 
and also a proposal for a new mining 
code. 

Recent experiments with one coal- 
cutting machine in a mine in Santa 
Catarina gave results which promise to 
lower mining costs. If this perform- 
ance can be maintained and the use of 
the machine is extended, prospects for 
solving the present difficulties of coal 
production in Brazil will be better. 
Earlier attempts to use the standard 
coal-cutting machine had been unsuc- 
cessful owing to the quantity of pyrite 
and shale seams in the coal beds. 

The notification by the United States 
Bureau of Federal Supply that it would 
resume purchases of Brazilian quartz 
crystal evoked no comment, and rela- 
tively little apparent interest or activity 
in this trade in Brazil. 

Brazil’s only lead producer has notably 
increased its production through the 
technical assistance given the company 
by a metallurgical engineer assigned to 
the Brazilian Department of Mines by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 





a 


Field technician teaching modern methods of tapping rubber tree through the use of 


the Jebong knife. 








The iron-ore export price improved 
during the period under review to $8 per 
long ton, 68 percent iron, f. o. b. Brazilian 
port. Asa result, some of the ore which 
had been stocked at the port of Rio de 
Janeiro at the end of last year for lack 
of a satisfactory price has been moved. 
The higher price also has stabilized the 
output of the Cia. Vale do Rio Doce, 
enabling the company to _ increase 
exports to the maximum capacity that 
can be carried by the Vitoria & Minas 
Railway, now undergoing rehabilitation 
and repair. 

Manganese ore exports were reduced 
by the inability of the Central Railway 
to move all the mine production to the 
port of Rio de Janeiro. The remainder 
is stockpiled at the mine of Cia. Meri- 
dional de Mineracao. 

Considerable interest was evident 
regarding investment of United States 
capital in Brazilian mineral deposits, but 
nothing definite has developed. It is 
expected that this interest will continue 
and culminate in new ventures being 
undertaken in Brazil in the near future. 


Transportation 
Railways 


Under the 5-year SALTE Plan, the 
National Department of Railways will 
initiate construction and improvements 
on 22 sections of railway track. The 
SALTE Plan allocates funds in the 
amount of 3,820,000,000 cruzeiros for 
building new lines, 2,544,000,000 cruzeiros 
for improvements, and _  1,137,000,000 
cruzeiros for maintenance and nation- 
alization of foreign-owned railways. 
There is a further allotment of 2,827,- 
000,000 cruzeiros for the construction 
and extension of existing lines. It is 
expected that the Government will pur- 
chase 1,000 railway cars in connection 
with the program. 

The railway connection between 
southern and northern Brazil was estab- 
lished in April. The linking of Rio de 
Janeiro with Belo Horizonte and Sao 
Salvador is made by 2,278 kilometers of 
track, of which 640 kilometers are wide- 
gage and the remainder narrow-gage. 
The trip takes 72 hours. 

A subsidy of about 37,000,000 cruze- 
iros was granted to the Noroeste do 
Brasil Railway in February. 

One of the principal public-works 
projects being carried out in Rio Grande 
do Sul is the direct rail connection 
between Porto Alegre and Passo Fundo, 
reducing the present rail distance by 
more than 300 kilometers. 

Electrification of the Sorocabana 
Railway track between Impero and 
Tatui was completed in March. With 
this stretch of 20 kilometers, electrified 
lines of the Sorocabana total 260 kilo- 
meters. 
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The Central do Brasil railway is tak- 
ing steps to improve its services. Old 
equipment, including track, will be re- 
placed, and additional railroad cars are 
to be put into service. About 20 cars 
have been assembled, and the railroad 
is said to be planning to obtain 60 addi- 
tional cars. According to recent an- 
nouncement, the purchase of new equip- 
ment will be financed by a bond issue 
of 2,000,000,000 cruzeiros. 

Orders have been placed with a British 
manufacturer for 14 electric locomotives 
of 1,070 hp. for the Rede Mineira rail- 
way, and for 10 similar locomotives for 
the Parana-Santa Catarina railway. 

In the Sao Paulo area, outstanding de- 
velopments included completion of the 
electrification of the double-track rail- 
road between Sao Paulo and Jundiai, a 
grant by the Export-Import Bank to the 
Paulista Railway of a credit in the 
amount of nearly $11,000,000, and con- 
clusion of arrangements for building the 
Santos-Sao Paulo oil pipe line which will 
relieve pressure on the overtaxed rail 
facilities. 


Highways 

During the first half of the year, con- 
siderable road building was done, pri- 
marily on Federal highways. 

A special credit of 10,000,000 cruzeiros 
was opened by the Government for pav- 
ing the Ilheus-Itabuna highway in the 
State of Bahia. 

In June, a substantial portion of the 
“Presidente Dutra” highway between 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo approached 
completion. The new highway will link 
the two largest cities of Brazil and will 
serve as an important artery connecting 
the capital and second port of the coun- 
try with the leading economic and in- 
dustrial region of Sao Paulo. The 
distance between the two cities will be 
shortened to 405 kilometers, from 506 
kilometers. It is reported that this new 
highway will be finished by the end of 
the year. 


General Exchange Situation 


The dollar-gap problem continued to 
be a serious one for Brazil during the 
first half of the year, and imports from 
hard-currency areas remained under 
strict licensing control. As a result of 
the tight reins held on dollar expendi- 
tures, which involved a virtual embargo 
upon consumer-goods imports, Brazil was 
enabled to take full advantage of in- 
creased receipts from the sale of coffee 
at elevated prices, and thereby accom- 
plished a remarkable reduction in the 
backlog of commercial obligations to 
United States exporters. 

The necessity for restricting imports 
from the dollar area led to increased 
purchases from soft-currency areas. 





Soon, however, Brazil experienced diff. 
culty in selling merchandise to the latter 
areas, as a result of currency devalua. 
tions which seriously prejudiced Brazil's 
competitive position in those markets 
As a consequence, a shortage of cer. 


tain soft currencies evidently developeg | 


during the 6-month period. Early jp 
the year transfers of soft currencies 
for purposes of travel and maintenance, 
donations, and other noncommercia] 
services abroad were suspended. A sim. 
ilar suspension has been in effect for 


hard currencies since May 1, 1949. The 
distribution of sterling, Belgian-frane. | 


and Swedish-crown exchange was placed 
under the hard-currency control regime 
in May 1950, and exchange has since 
been released in chronological order of 
application. Remittance delays had ap- 
peared in sterling and Belgian francs 
by the end of June. 

Barter transactions, approved by the 
control authorities, assisted in disposing 
of exportable surpluses of Brazilian 
commodities priced out of their usual 
markets by currency devaluation and by 
other factors. On the import side, these 
transactions permitted an inflow of low- 
priority items which otherwise could not 
be imported because of control restric- 
tions. 

The businessman’s reaction to the of- 
ficially approved device of barter trade 
was not entirely favorable. The compli- 








cated mechanism of barter consumed 
much time and effort on the part of | 
businessmen in Brazil and abroad, | 
Often, negotiations costing considerable | 
sums resulted in no business; but barter | 
for some time to come probably will re- 
main a significant element in Brazil's | 
foreign-trade mechanism. 


Foreign Trade 


The merchandise trade in the first 
quarter of 1950 showed an export balance 
of 759,000,000 cruzeiros, a reversal from 
the comparable period of 1949 when an 
import balance of 1,528,000,000 cruzeiros 
was recorded. In the first quarter of 
1950 trade with soft-currency countries 
was not quite balanced, while exporls 
to the hard-currency areas exceeded im- 
ports by 940,000,000 cruzeiros. 

Brazilian exports to the United States 
exceeded imports from the United States 
by 1,558,000,000 cruzeiros in the first 4 
months of 1950, bringing the trade be 
tween these two countries into the more 
traditional pattern, and reversing the 
import-trade balance of 1,221,000,000 
cruzeiros recorded with the United 
States in the comparable period of 1949. 
The rise in coffee prices and the impor 
controls designed to conserve dolla 
were instrumental in bringing about this 
abrupt change. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sydan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 


India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- 


dan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, 
Mauritius, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, 


Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Thailand, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and the United States in- 
clude reerports; those for Austria, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, Newfound- 
land, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, domestic mer- 
chandise only. 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 


ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
United States represent general imports; 
those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
consumption. 


All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


1949 


Country 


Au- Sep- q : 
gust tember | October 
EXPORTS @ 
North America 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
British Guiana 
Canada 251.7 228. 4 244.6 
Costa Rica 2.0 1.3 r1.8 
Cuba 2 65.3 17.9 17.9 
Dominican Republic 3.5 2.7 3.6 
Guatemala ‘3.1 43.5 42.0 
Haiti 2.0 1.9 1.7 
Honduras 2 1.7 1 1.9 
Jamaica 
Mexico 4 30.4 a8. 5 43.3 
Nicaragua 2.6 1.2 
Panama, Republic of 8 .8 8 
E] Salvador 7 L:3 1.0 6 
Trinidad and Tobago 
United States * 883. 4 909.0 | 852.5 
South America 
Argentina 2 70.9 93. 1 105, 2 
Bolivia 
Brazil 2 109. 7 115.3 99.9 
Chile 3 16.5 23. 2 23. 2 
Colombia 2 428.2) 430.6) 435.1 
Ecuador 3 1.3 2.0 
Paraguay 
Peru 3 16.1 15.1 13.5 
Surinam 
Uruguay 2 23. 6 20.1 11.9 
Venezuela 88. 0) 89.7 92. 5 
Europe: 
Austria i ,- 2 25.4 | 10 25.3 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 138. 0 142.0 116. 7 
Cyprus 2.6 2.9 1.3 
Czechoslovakia |! * 51.6 62.9 69.3 
Denmark : 63. 2 63.8 50.9 
Finland 34. 4 46.5 35. 2 
France 210.1 215.7 | 200.1 
Germany (Western 12 88,2 | 1293.1 80. 9 
Greece. 3.7 5.6 7.9 
Hungary 
Iceland 2.2 3.5 3.4 
Ireland }3 18. 5 21. 7 15.1 
Italy__. 90.9 3 76. 2 
Malta._ 
Netherlands '4 111.6 120.0 99. 2 
Norway* 26.3 30.6 22.9 
Portugal 15.5 12.8 13.8 
Spain _ 24. 6 28. 6 22.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1950 
. ae — —_ KF a March | ‘April May 
265. 7 259. 6 201. 1 181.3 207.5 186.8 260. 9 
2.2 2.6 1.5 1.0 3.1 
36, 2 18.9 22.7 39. 1 62.4 18.9 
5.2 4 9 5.5 | 
43.3 15.8 
3.3 §.8 3,8 4.5 3.¢ 
2.0 ) Oe 
44.5 36. 3 34.0 26.8 30.8 27.2 37.6 
9 1.3 RT 
1.6 5. 1 14.3 13.4 5. 1 
840.7 943. 5 745. 7 7ia.2 868, 2 810. 1 824. 5 
118.7 140. 6 95.6 121.5 161.0 145.9 129.7 
125.0 104.0 89. 6 62. 1 90.9 
15. 2 34.1 23.3 19. 4 19.7 15.9 24.7 
28.2) 436.3 | 435.7 
4 2.2 2.0 
16.0 12.5 13.6 11.0 
8.7 15.8 21.2 9.9 5. 11.8 
86.7 93. 4 94,2 78.9 92.0 95.9 
10 25.7 | 1019.0 16.0 18.9 23.3 21.7 22.9 
113.4 126. 8 133. 2 118.7 151.8 128. 0 114.5 
3.3 3.5 2.0 1.9 | 2.4 1.3 |} 2.9 
68. 2 89.6 50. 9 46.7 | 67.2 63.4 54.7 
49.5 59. 6 49.9 43.9) 50.3 46.3 51.3 
35.4 29. 5 18. 5 18.2 20.0 23. 4 25. 0 
203. 6 226. 6 211.9 244.4 418. 2 226. 0 212.7 
87.9 115.0 104. 4 112.4 39.7 127.8 140.3 
10, 2 21.0 10. 2 8.7 17.7 47.2 44.0 
3.5 2.4 1.9 2.7 3 3.4 1.0 
18, 4 18.1 12.1 12.4 16.6 3.6 13.5 
85. 5 98.0 | *85.5 | * 79.7 r 96.1 86.8 93.7 
104.9 114.0 106. 0 84.0 107.3 r 98.3 | ° 100.7 
27.6 27.0 28. 1 28.9 34.4 26.4 27.0 
15.5 14.7 10.9 10. 2 14,2 12.6; 12.6 
31.8 40.7 28. 1 35.4 33.0 








January-June Annual # 
June July 1949 1950 ? 1948 1949 p 
2.4 
17.5 
35. 5 
262. 9 230. 6 1, 424. 6 1, 300. 6 3, 075. 4 2, 993. 0 
19.2 31.8 r 31.4 
280. 9 709.9 578.3 
48. 0 82.3 73.7 
30.4 50. 2 51.9 
17.7 5 30.9 31.0 
19.5 . 
45.9 
29.6 240. 7 185. 9 478.1 465. 0 
26. 7 23.7 
5.3 10.4 11.1 
41.9 45.6 55. 0 
107.3 102. 2 
875.9 774.1 6, 710.8 4,897.5 12, 653. 1 12, 039. 9 
110.7 510.8 764. 4 r 1,650.3 1, 107.1 
: 112.8 
441.2 1,173.8 1, 090. 3 
175.6 329. 9 308. 3 
149.4 291.6 337.0 
11.4 36. 8 24.8 
28. 2 32.9 
69. 0 162. 4 154.5 
i 14.6 
91.8 179. 0 191.7 
430. 6 1, 137.1 967.7 
10 158. 4 198. 4 10 301.3 
134. 7 956. 7 780.9 1, 688. 9 1, 754.7 
2.3 14.6 12. 8s 22.9 29. 2 
70. 2 401.3 353.1 753.0 806. 0 
53. 7 335. 3 295. 5 569. 0 671.9 
35.5 173.5 140. 7 418.1 392. 4 
259. 1 1, 429. 7 1, 372.3 2, 052. 6 2, 709. 2 
153.9 12 497. 6 778.3 12 §92. 0 1, 123.0 
44.0 58. 6 41.8 94.0 4114.9 
as 163. 4 
2.3 60.8 40. 5 
16.5 111.1 84.7 198.8 221.3 
563. 1 1, 067.6 1, 106. 7 
- 5.1 ae 
* 115.1 : 635.8 611.3 1, 006. 5 1, 292. 5 
223. 1 415.0 387. 6 
11.3 69. 6 71.7 172.7 155.8 
212.0 355. 3 381.8 





Europe 





Country 


Ex ports—C ontinued 
Continued 
Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United Kingdom ! 


Asia 


Burma* 
Ceylon '5 
China ! 
French Indochina 
Hong Kong '"* 
India 
Pakistan 2? 
Indonesia 2! 22 
Tran 

Traq 5 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea 

Macao 2 
Malaya 2!* 
Tsrael 


Philippines, Republic of 


Thailand (Siam) ** 


Oceania 


Australia '3* 
Fiji 

French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 3 


Africa: 


Algeria* 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 3! 


Angola 

Belgian Congo 32 
Egypt 33 34 
French Morocco* 
Gambia 

Gold Coast ® 

Kenya %3 

Liberia 

Mauritius 
Mozambique 

Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 36_. 

Sierra Leone : 
Southern Rhodesia 2°. 
Tanganyika % 
Tunisia 
Uganda 

Union of South 
Zanzibar 


IMPORTs > 


North America 


Barbados 

Bermuda 

British Guiana 
Canada ! 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 2 

Dominican Republic 
Guatemala 2. 

Haiti 

Honduras 2 

Jamaica 

Mexico * : 
Nicaragua______ 
Panama, Republic of 
El Salvador 7 
Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 


South America: 


Argentina 2 
Bolivia 
Brazil 2___ 
Chile 3____ 
Colombia 2. 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 3_. 
Surinam 
Uruguay ? 
Venezuela. 


Europe: 


Austria_ 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 
Cyprus “ 
Czechoslovakia* !! 
Denmark ~ 

Finland ____- 
France___- ie 
Germany (Western) 
Greece ___ 

Hungary. 

Iceland = 

Ireland 13____- - 
- (eae 
Malta : 
Netherlands 4_ 
Norway -. 
Portugal 
Spain 


Africa *” 


WORLD TRADE, BY 


1949 


COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 





Au- Sep- J .» Novem- 
gust tember October ber 
91.8 110.7 66.6 79.5 
60. 2 74.0 67.3 72.9 
11.5 13. 2 25. 1 32.0 
569. 6 586. 6 451.7 465. 7 
29. 2 22.7 19. 5 21.7 
4.0 6.6 3. 1 4.8 
49.2 56. 6 36. 0 41.3 
105. 0 104. 7 475.0 4108.7 
415.3 415.7 14.2 413.1 
53.7 17.4 29.9 44.7 
42.9 ‘a2 #83 47.9 
40.5 40.8 30. 7 40.3 
S 1.1 1.6 1.1 
65.3 60.3 48.1 49.5 
1.0 1.3 a 1.2 
18.6 17.7 1s. 1 21.3 
19.7 21.0 13.3 16.8 
114.6 117.0 100. 7 117.4 
67.5 76.6 
23. 19.3 26. 6 26.1 
411.1 45.6 43.2 $3.5 
424.2 21.4 21.5 17.2 
27.4 20.8 37.2 46. 4 
16.0 24.0 15 12.5 
16. 1 9.5 
10.3 &. 0 7.4 8.3 
15.6 12.1 
7.2 8.5 9.7 6.3 
2. 1 1.7 1.3 1.2 
1.4 
15.9 12.8 9.1 &.6 
5.6 5.0 6.9 5.6 
8.3 5.8 6.4 2. 3 
40.8 45.0 43.5 45.7 
2.2 1.5 .4 5 
211.0 220. 5 212.0 216.8 
$3.5 
32.6 34.9 37.2 34. 2 
42.4 42.7 43.3 44.2 
6.5 4.8 6.3 5.4 
1.9 2.5 2.2 3.6 
3.2 2.2 2.3 2.6 
32.2/ 2.2/ 333/ 35.1 
41.4 41.6 
4.7 4.4 4.8 5.6 
2.9 2.7 2.8 3.1 
490.8 530. 4 557.1 592.9 
102. 0 134. 4 119.1 123. 6 
78.8 109. 6 100. 2 87.0 
24.6 24.3 22. 9 24.1 
417.6 | 418.5 | 417.7 | 420.0 
2.9 3.6 3.6 3.3 
20.9 14.9 14.3 9.9 
16.8 12.8 13.7 20.1 
51.7 48.7 45.8 44.1 
8 46.4 | 3853.0 | 3852.2 | 3848.3 
146.7 46. 2 131.9 141.3 
2.4 2.4 2.6 y i 
59.1 59.7 56. 7 7.8 
71.5 59.0 47.8 55.9 
30.0 39.8 32.0 29.4 
241.3 274.1 230. 9 215.8 
12: 210.0 12 150.5 190. 6 169. 0 
34.9 24.9 33. 2 55.9 
4.4 4.8 2.7 3.3 
36,7 43.5 30.3 34.7 
126. 4 107.3 94. 1 90.8 
147.1 | 153.9} 1143) 110.4 
50.1 50. 6 40.8 39. 2 
23. 4 19.1 18. 1 27.3 
39.9 35. 8 34.1 22. 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 





1949 
Country 
Au- Sep- . Novem- Decem- Janu- | Febru- 
gust wnied October" her ber ary ary 
Imports >—Continued 
Europe Continued 
Sweden 95. 5 101.3 68.9 76.1 83. 6 77.9 70.9 
Switzerland 65. 0 68. 1 68. 6 74.5 85. 4 64. 6 63.4 
Turkey 23.6 28. 1 22.0 32. 2 25. 6 18.2 16.7 
United Kingdom 806.2 | 729.7 |} 557.1 562.9 | 548.0 | 563.3 508. 6 
Asia: ‘ 
Burma em 
Ceylon !5- 22. 1 20. 1 12.0 17.5 20.9 18. 1 13.5 
China !3 #! . 
French Indochina 22. 2 17.5 17.2 20. 6 11.6 
Hong Kong "7 #2__ 67.3 | 48.5 47.1 50. 2 56. 4 43.5 
India '°_ - ‘ $116.4 | 4121.6 490. 2 474.5 476.8 455.5 
Pakistan * $34.7} 4226) 423.9] 419.4] 420.0] 417.1 
Indonesia ?! 4 50. 9 27.9| 20.4] *73.8 15.9 21.6 
Iran. . 
Iraq = 413.3 $9.6 | 414.2 49.4) 410.9 19.5 | 415.4 
Japan 4 ct Fe i 73. 2 61.5 50. 6 46.8 70.8 76.4 
Jordan 
Korea 6.7 62) 184 9.1 5.1 5.5 9.3 
Macao * : 
Malaya 2! 69.3 66.6 51.0 53.1 53.1 58.8 419. 0 
Israel 31.9} 29.6] 220] 25.1 20.6} 22.8] 419.9 
Philippines, Republic of 36.8 27.1 41.5 13.1 44.0) 31.1 35.7 
Thailand (Siam) 2* i 3.8 18.3 13.5 15.5 15.9 15.9 16.1 
Oceania: | 
Australia '% 119, 2 132.0 137.1 89.9 99.8 99. 6 98. 5 
Fiji ® 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand * 49 123.1 
Africa: F 
Algeria* 32.9 33.1 29.5 34.1 40.6 31.3 37.6 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan %_ 8.1 8.7 6.5 §.1 
Angola___- 
Belgian Congo 19.6 20.7 16.6 18. 2 15.9 15. 2 
Egypt 88 : 66.4 18. 4 13.6 18.8 52.7 
French Morocco* 35. 2 31.0 19.5 19.9 26.3 27.5 24.5 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 14.1 12. 1 
Kenya *!. 20.0 15.7 15.8 14.9 17.1 10.3 12.2 
Liberia 
Mauritius* 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 5! 
Northern Rhodesia 7.4 6.7 5.4 6.2 5.4 5.0 4.7 
Nyasaland 1.9 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Sierra Leone °! 1.4 r2.1 2.3 2 
Southern Rhodesia *° 19.0 17.4 14.8 15.8 13. 7 12.0 10.5 
Tanganyika 5! 10.5 7.5 7.2 7.3 6.7 6.4 5.3 
Tunisia 
Uganda 5! 4.2 4.() 3 3.6 3.7 3.0 4.2 
Union of South Africa ° 97. 1 66.7 62.5 55.7 1.2 67.7 41.0 
Zanzibar % 9 9 | 6 ey i 8 8 7 


! Excluding gold. 

2 Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

3 Including monetary gold and silver. 

‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, Sept 

5 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated. 

6 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

"Including gold, silver, and specie. 

Including civilian supplies. 

'Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 

” Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 

"Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments. 

2 Bizonal area only. 

8 Excluding bullion and specie. 

4 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 

'S Excluding bullion and specie; exports include ships’ stores. 

‘6 Because of the precipitious decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which busi- 
hess was transacted. 

" Excluding gold and silver. 

8 Sea-borne trade only; excluding bullion, specie; including Government stores. 

Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of year following. 

*” Sea-borne trade only; including trade on Government account; excluding bullion 
and specie. Beginning Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 

* Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 

" Refers only to Federal territory. 

% Trade year beginning Mar. 21 of stated year. 

“Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $531,500,000 and by 
the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $2,000,000. 

* Excluding bullion, specie, and pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 

* Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at 
$1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

” Excluding gold bullion and coin, including reexports and transshipments. 

* Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf, 

* Fiscal year ended June 30 of year following. 

* Including bullion; excluding specie. 

1 Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 
Stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed forces; including gold mined in 
the Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are 
included. 

® Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 

% Including bullion and specie. 


. 1950, 


October 2, 1950 
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1950 January-June Annual * 
March April May June July 1949 1950 1948 1949 
95.8 91.2 94.9 i te ee |} ae 1, 374.0 1,101.0 
74.9 63.9 71.3 76.4 85. 0 414.5 1, 167.8 R85. 5 
20. 1 418.3 27.3 27.9 : 128. 5 274.9 290. 0 
619.6 591.9 640. 4 668. 0 630. 6 4, 5é 3, 581.9 8, 374.5 8, 425.4 
46.8 177.4 - 
17.7 21.1 170.6 299. 9 286. 4 
338.9 a 
129. 2 5 229. 4 
48.9 43.2 52. 1 46.5 309. 7 290. 6 3 628.7 
463.0 480.6 1,021.2 FF 7 1, 472.4 
423.3 231.4 J 9 ‘ 
r 38.0 24.3 24.0 30, 2 245. 3 154.0 427.7 r 536.6 
4130.8 
414.7 477.9 179. 4 
76. 2 84.4 75,1 66.9 505. 0 449.8 682. 6 901.7 
46 42.7 
11.2 10.1 79. 6 205. 7 131.8 
41.1 : 
61.3 54. 68.8 70.1 440.4 362.8 839. 6 796.0 
428.3 42] 4 26.5 t 151.3 4° 93.6 326.3 
30.4 302. 3 189.8 568. 2 595. 5 
119. 2 73.9 219. 7 
120. 1 98. 3 138. 2 107.9 692. 6 662.5 |" 29 1,334.9 1, 376.3 
12.8 21.6 23.4 
8.3 
11.2 
212.3 149.3 $ 
475.6 440.0 
49.1 91.8 
48.9 
190. 7 227.4 
375. 1 714.5 680. 5 
29. 5 24.9 389.8 361.0 
7.8 
83.7 117.4 ‘i 
91.8 182.8 
8.8 
41.2 
38.4 75.6 ic 
6.5 5.3 39.4 65. 4 
2.4 11.2 19.3 
i 11.1 shia 
14.6 11.8 100. 0 171.7 197.5 
52.3 
173.8 138. 0 
23.7 35 182.8 : 
53.0 52. 5 700. 1 1, 300. 1 1,174.6 
.9 9 f 5.3 10.9 cae 








4 Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

35 Including trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 

36 Including specie. 

87 Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

38 Figures include commercial imports plus ERP imports. 

39 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

40 Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
offices. Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted to 
dollars through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other com- 
modities. 

4! Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA. 

# Including Government-sponsored cargoes. 

#8 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied prop- 
erty at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

* Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $39,100,000. 

45 For 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) pro- 
cured with U. S. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus 
stocks transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum products. 

© Excluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at 
$3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

7 Excluding gold bullion and coin, including goods to be reexported and for trans- 
shipment, 

4° Figures for July-December 1948. 

49 Includes July. 

%” Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian armed forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I., and specie. 

‘| Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

% Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

@ Generally f.0.b. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s.,and Mauritius ec. i. f. 

> Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 

» Preliminary. 

’ Revised. 

z Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 
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The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. They in- 
clude revisions issued through June 1950. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- 
ments, ECA and other aid and relief ship- 
ments are included as well as commercial ex- 
ports. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 


Item 


V ALUE 


Exports, including reexports f thous. of dol 
Exports, United States merchandise f 

thous. of dol 
General imports re do 
Imports for consumption . do 


INDEXES 


Exports, United States merchandise: 


Sa ee : 1936-38 = 100 

Unit value___- v .do 

Quantity do 
Imports for consumption: 

Value ; — 

Unit value do 

Quantity do 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS°® 


Northern North America : thous. of dol 
Southern North America do 
South America do 
Europe do 
Asia do 
Oceania do 
Africa . do 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Labrador 
thous. of dol 


American Republics, total do 
Mexico do 
Central American Republics do 
Honduras_. do 
Panama, Republic of do 
Cuba ‘ do 
Argentina do 
Bolivia do 
Brazil__ do 
Chile do 
Colombia do 
Peru do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela do 

Netherlands Antilles do 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total * 4 thous. of dol 
Austria do 
Belgium C do 
Denmark _.do 
France. do 
Germany do 
Greece do 
Italy , do. 
Netherlands : __do 
Norway do 
Portugal __- do 
Sweden do 
Switzerland do 
Turkey do 
United Kingdom a 

Spain_. a do. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1950 


July 


774, 146 


762, 463 
708, 754 


705, 937 
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165, 561 
114, 866 
100, 602 
176, 003 
110, 875 

8, 189 
28, 746 
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39, 645 
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The two general types—Cash-purchase or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and 
countries is generally according to country 
of ultimate destination: classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is 
not known. Imported goods are credited to 
the country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries with 
which average exports in the recent periods 
amount to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,- 
000,000 on an annual basis, and a few 
countries having smaller trade, are shown 
separately. Generally, the countries that 
are less important in the trade are covered 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 








in continent and area totals but are not 
shown separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General imports 
represent merchandise entered immediately 
upon arrival into merchandising or consump. 
tion channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage, Im. 
ports for consumption are merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs ware. 
houses for consumption. 








1949 1950 January-July 
7 1936-38 ‘ ; 
7-month 
July August Finn January — March April May June BVOraS! 1949 1950 
899, 836 | 883,450 | 909,013 745,650 | 773,240 | 868,173 | 810,074 | 824,456 875, 925 1,730,477 | 7,610,677 | 5, 671, 664 
889,949 | 875,906 | 899,824 | 736,738 | 764,689 | 858,874 800,678 | 812,897 | 864,813 1, 706, 264 | 7,535,155 
456,451 | 490,787 | 530,444 | 623,321 | 599,994 | 664,346 | 583,327 | 658,942 685,624 | 1,451,856 | 3,846,351 
458,964 | 513,117 | 528,850 | 622,764 | 589,925 | 659,682 | 571, 751 653, 788 | 679, 108 1, 435, 672 | 3, 806, 074 
365 359 369 302 314 352 328 334 S55 100 142 328 
183 182 182 179 177 176 175 73 175 100 190 176 
200 197 203 169 177 00) 18S 193 203 100 933 187 
224 250 258 304 288 322 279 319 331 100 265 312 
220 218 220 220 223 225 227 236 232 100 228 228 
102 115 117 138 129 143 23 141 143 100 116 137 
NITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
150,910 | 169,730 152, 27 148, 781 165,502 191,586 174,192 269,535 | 1,193,529 | 1, 094, 582 
89,571 106,618 104,971 125,439 | 111,309 | 107,934 108, 431 157, 626 777, 797 784, 718 
128, 403 | 112,752 | 127, 276 108,130 | 106,071 106, 527 | 125, 627 159, 887 | 1,015, 647 739, 606 
280, 288 | 280,773 | 286, 556 288, 202 | 265,013 | 238, 641 278, H78 724, 955 | 2, 660,212 | 1, 757,167 
177, 902 | 161, 753 73, 030 157,199 | 119,426 | 139, 621 138, 394 200,815 | 1, 438, 069 935, 613 
17, 817 14, 116 15, 092 12, 201 13, OSS 10, 557 14, 222 52, 843 121, 304 82, 226 
54, 945 37, 709 49,814 28, 220 29, 665 29, 591 36, 381 74, 809 104, 025 208, 449 
169,725 | 152,271 | 128, 761 174, 142 269,437 | 1,192,316 > 1,094, 411 
204,429 | 217, 694 198, 684 223, 550 2 282. GSS 1,679, 784 1, 436, OSE 
31, 575 30, 856 41,314 40, 160 48, 125 291, 462 267, 562 
30, 452 24,719 27, 027 16, 193 27, 104 131, 410 165, 781 
2,110 2, 551 1, 457 1,713 3, 262 22, 5&5 12, 187 
19, 869 12, 727 15, 747 3, 546 14, 021 41, 165 82, 344 
j 30, 981 32, 622 36, 695 15, 892 216, 804 233, 010 
11, 530 10, 751 14,774 46, 256 75, 723 83, 820 
2,674 | 1,455 1, 482 2, 884 24, 125 10, 282 
32, 918 18, 672 27, 696 34, 923 267, 516 161, 13 
13, 138 6, 823 ), 697 12, 509 &S8, 306 41, 739 
2 11, 738 14, 261 28, 681 20, 958 113, 971 141, 147 
6, 394 6, 217 4,187 6, 322 9, 590 7, 162 38, 219 
1, 905 2, 360 2,514 3, IS] », 208 22, 943 17, 2 
38, 438 41, 799 31, 004 34, 692 23, 877 334, 225 222, 773 
6, 641 6,172 4,472 1,685 17, 717 47, 535 45, 309 
274, 462 | 278, 528 289. O66 259,106 | 233, 087 658, 427 | 2,623,176 | 1,721,754 
8, 356 6, 766 6, 847 9, 611 10,170 1, 246 96, 658 72, 067 
25, 744 28, 384 22, 519 22,756 | 22,972 14, 940 185, 801 161, 880 
7, 787 », 023 4, 560 4, 646 4, 825 10, 549 58, 930 33, 653 
25, 420 22, 868 26, 850 20, 331 25, 654 83, 195 355, 218 210, 031 
64, 137 63, 422 63, 379 36, 662 37, 178 65, 226 509, 738 259, 655 
10, 841 19, 884 21,114 10, 709 8, 382 3, 809 112, 591 74,72 
23, 376 19, 139 20, 440 40, 326 34, 347 $37, 744 328, 537 223, Hl 
18, 391 17, 176 27, 221 2 21, 216 24,777 47, 348 172, 538 148, 502 
7, 220 6, 261 7, 127 { 7, 858 6, 448 11,711 63, 456 43, 900 
3, 791 2, 579 2, 176 1, 59: 4, 4, 133 3, 213 6, 720 38, 187 22, 739 
229 6, 563 8, 183 &, 533 10, 174 7, 336 6, 411 33, 397 52, 890 42, 900 
10, 253 &, 925 9, 498 §, 249 10, 229 9, 932 9, 543 5. 418 04, 428 6, 112 
5, 936 11, 484 13, 415 &, 996 5, 784 5, 848 5, 821 6, 678 62, 959 0), 177 
50, 316 53, 203 52,372 56, 434 54, 683 49, 989 20, 284 291,179 441, 628 267, 936 
2, 258 6, 712 1,974 3 605 4,397 2, 682 2. 620 7, 742 27, 970 21, 583 
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1950 1949 1950 January-July 
ar =e chiicle 1936-38 
e Item | : ; 7-month 
| July July | August Pan ae January ban March | April May June | 8verage ! 1949 1950 
are not —a 
<PORTS INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
handise EX! Continued 
ns area, " . : | 
ry EP , | 
port of EvuRoOPE—Continued 
‘urance, Eastern Europe, total 6 thous. of dol__} 11, 588 9, 238 6, 646 7, 833 7, 359 8, 474 8, 518 8, 387 9, 759 64, 729 69, 661 61, 401 
dent to Czechoslovakia 7 do ' 858 iS 602 2 873 l, 844 1, O87 1,844 853 1, 388 1, 161 8, 638 11, 398 8, 439 
import Finland do 2, 366 2, 268 1, 973 2, 689 1, 103 2, 092 2, 383 2,178 1,412 6, 167 17, 320 13, 806 
ports Poland and Danzig do... 3, 113 2, 580 757 452 2, 037 635 851 458 53 13, 860 16, 058 8, 346 
diately U.S. 8S. R- : do 9 422 128 80) 3 130 292 77 26 28, 392 6, 206 585 
hnsump- Yugoslavia.- -- do 4, 897 2, 161 657 2, 593 1, 141 2, 870 2, 961 3, 517 5, 672 1, 393 12, 304 24, 363 
ty ASIA AND OCEANIA 
ec. al | | 
‘ estern Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
- West thous. of dol 10,976 | 33,178 37, 099 17, 458 22,420 | 22, 264 17, 810 18,442 | 21, 436 11, 928 130, 806 
nto Iran ; do 604 7,478 11, 422 3, 434 3,3 4,554 3, 148 2, 513 3, 666 3, 829 21, 283 
els plus Israel and Palestine do 6, 405 6, 773 9, 564 5, 977 8,6 &, 238 6, 857 7, 021 8, 474 51. 664 
Ware. Saudi Arabia do 1, 150 4, 310 8, 7, 168 2, 445 4, 537 4, 481 3, 151 3, 042 3, 824 53, 22, 630 
Far East, total do 101, 949 | 156, 605 27, 137,608 | 115,596 | 117,795 | 141,35 108, 857 | 125,915 | 125,393 1, 273, 291 836, 856 
China do 2, 957 2, 433 ( 820) 3, 400 8, 199 4, 186 838 599 4, 096 76, 621 24, 275 
India do 14, 516 19, 474 13, 597 11, 027 13, 723 18, 358 34, 569 15, 019 28, 789 18, 073 196, 744 143, 047 
Pakistan do 2, 905 3, 456 2, 982 3, 149 3, 095 2, 163 1, 984 5, 365 2, 669 7,072 28, 507 23, 256 
Hong Kong ie do &, 63: 9, 331 9, 949 11,155 9, 397 9, 641 13, 734 8, 236 6, 701 7,971 67, 333 64, 313 
Japan ; do 33, 552 41,046 | 34,333 42, 593 33, 572 33, 106 29,893 | 28,030 | 35,872 | 33,477 295, 285 227, 502 
Korea a do 59 3, 820 >, 214 4,177 2, 334 3, 708 4, 389 1, 983 4, 046 2, 400 (9 33, 800 18, 919 
July Indonesia do 3, 518 8, 434 7, 944 6, 605 9, 615 6, 382 6,842 | 7,591 7,010 5, 522 12, 894 87, 841 46, 480 
oy Philippines, Republic of do 17,151 36, 335 28,979 | 32,758 19, 597 17, 343 24,007 | 23,945 22,238 | 22,193 45, O80 261, 809 146, 474 
E Siam (Thailand) do 1, 686 2, 037 1,931 2, 096 2, 548 2, 479 2, 034 1,739 1, 641 1, 763 ire 19, 806 13, 890 
Taiwan do 2,615 5, 004 2, 822 1, 935 2, 539 1, 976 2, 651 2, 004 2, 693 4, 221 (9) 33, 209 18, 697 
1950 Australia do 5, 949 12, 255 7, 900 10, 603 10,171 7, 988 10, 175 10, 455 6, 872 12, 105 39, 081 91, 510 63, 715 
New Zealand do 2, 005 1, 206 5, 924 3, 813 1, 907 3, 226 1,194 2, 332 3, 080 1, 464 12, 999 23, 329 15, 208 
AFRICA 
5 O71. 664 Algeria tacus. of dol 677 1 312 1, 825 O88 1, 443 1, 841 1, 19:3 1, 196 2, 024 1,372 9, 662 
French Morocco do 1, 766 l, 912 2, 394 1, 581 1, 734 2, 491 1, 662 2, 268 2, 430 102.163 13, 932 
5, GOL. 159 Western French Africa, total do 3,319 1, 27 1 4,528 1, 730 1, 838 < 453 1, O89 2.139 2, 249 2. 898 14.817 
4’ 506 sae Belgian Congo do 4,022 4, 541 3, 989 3, 224 2,777 3, 767 3, 382 3, 249 2,315 1, 092 22, 736 
1) 489' yss Egypt. do 3, 291 4, 287 3, 589 2, 338 2, 160 1,714 2, 764 3, 416 2, 513 127,210 18. 196 
9 SOS, Liberia. - do 569 6, 366 5, 628 319 6, 549 550 398 481 859 434 9, 725 
Western British Africa, total do 1, 106 1,472 1,032 1,001 866 741 1,073 973 941 4, 452 6, 701 
Union of South Africa do 9,170 | 23, 416 18, 060 6, 876 8, 592 9, 198 11, 832 12, 189 16, 654 44, 499 74, 511 
398 British Commonwealth* do 248, 960 | 298, 250 287,508 | 221,149 | 246,884 | 296,079 | 287,600 | 208,493 | 279, 997 724, 640 | 2,398,801 | 1,879,162 
176 ren ane 
7 GENERAL IMPORTS 
187 
319 Northern North America thous. of dol 163, 136 108, 080 120, 964 | 119, 435 27,910 | 125,700 | 149, 990 132,310 | 167,734 | 178, 458 205, 387 869, 481 | 1,045, 238 
59p Southern North America do 94, 484 68, 581 68, 610 68, 643 &9, 029 89,413 | 111,774 | 81,569 95, 852 87, 396 144, 473 596, 120 649, 517 
a7 South America / do 164,056 | 103,972 | 115, 266 | 136,620 | 162,969 | 141,212 | 131,890 | 118, 167 125, 689 | 133, 957 189, 805 817, 306 977, 940 
7 Europe do 103, 287 | 58,256 | 64,319 | 79,106 | 89,317 | 79,526 | 98,253 | 83,044! 94.419 | 99,700 413, 805 531, 517 647, 546 
Asia do 131, 872 &8, 933 93, 830 88,979 | 107, 556 96,474 | 115,477 | 120,405 | 122,626 | 131, 280 436, 429 753, 840 825, 690 
Oceania do 18, 566 5, 128 7, 785 8, 761 20,106 | 18,415 | 10,013 | 19,226 | 14,987 | 18, 245 23, 429 78, 183 119, 558 
Africa.. do 33,352 | 23, 501 20, 014 28,902 | 26, 433 49, 253 46), 947 28,605 | 37,635 | 36,590 38, 542 199, 901 258, 815 
WESTERN HEMISPHERI 
Canada (including Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor) thous. of dol 163, 008 119, 435 7,910 | 125,700 | 149,990 | 132,164 | 167,589 | 178, 182 204, 967 869, 282 | 1,044, 543 
1, 094, 582 American Republics, total do 244, 582 193, 346 5, 603 | 219,740 | 227,015 | 185, 203 | 206,945 | 207,014 | 2316,393 | 1,335,739 | 1,526, 102 
784, 718 Mexico do : 51 15, 680 7, 261 22, 517 23, 708 21, ‘ 25, 131 30, 737 153, 135 168, 743 
739, 606 Central American Republics. _- do 6, 735 21,289 | 23, 067 21, 153 13, 38 5 13, 424 2 18, 802 99, 005 124, 509 
1, 757, 167 El Salvador do 6, 560 207 , 908 11, 607 6, 109 2,775 1, 932 2, 426 3, 745 35, 695 42,317 
935, 613 Guatemala do 3, 296 2, 903 5, 766 5, 258 6, 388 4,158 4,018 4, 030 5, 348 28, 095 32, 909 
82, 296 Cuba do 34, 241 32,670 | 19,025 | 30,808 | 47,824 | 29,650 | 36,598 | 29,078 74, 123 249, 313 227, 224 
208, 449 Dominican Republic do 5, 244 1, 202 3, 910 1, 443 1, 800 1, 737 3, 374 4, 593 3, 591 13, 692 22, 101 
Argentina do 17, 432 6, 716 19, 003 18, 544 18, 337 17, 686 15, 881 13, 804 47, 740 54, 678 120, 687 
Bolivia do 509 5, 374 2, 012 2, 886 1, 744 229 1, 062 1, 234 546 28, 397 * 9, 676 
Brazil do 64, 995 53,775 | 55,307 | 41,877 | 43,049 | 43,720 | 45,149 | 37,912 62, 335 267, 148 332, 009 
Chile do 7,977 10, 045 9, 928 12, O83 10, 020 8, 713 16, 248 16, 621 19, 586 107, 469 81, 590 
1, 004, 411 Colombia do 26, 137 20, 604 30, 004 28, 650 , 736 15, 663 13, 357 15, 587 28, 161 
1, 436, 986 Peru do 3, 763 4, 009 4, 008 3, 426 2,482 | 1,979 3, 247 4,615 7, 462 
267, 562 Uruguay do 13, 054 9, 757 7, 142 9, 302 297 | 579 3, 475 3, 550 5, 985 
165,781 | Venezuela do 25, 7: 23,357 | 32,061 21, 775 28,471 | 26,499 | 23,210 | 26,921 13, 426 
12,187 } Netherlands Antilles do 11, < 8, g | 9,317 13, 203 7, 995 3, 453 12, 428 12, 066 11, 770 10, 710 
§2, 344 
233, 010 EUROPE 
83,825 | 
10,252 | ERP countries, total 415. thous. of dol 91,154 49, 782 56, 044 69, 140 80, 330 70, 765 83, 429 85, 963 353, 787 
161, 138 Belgium. do 10, 482 3, 661 6, 377 6, 636 9, 852 7,811 11, 864 9, 747 34, 153 
41, 739 France____ do &, 262 3, 708 5, 002 4, 802 5, 466 6, 777 6, 542 7, 703 37, 898 
141,147 | Germany do 6, 268 1, 499 2, 837 2, 498 4, 563 4, 076 4, 897 6, 175 46, 025 
38,219 | Greece do 265 167 353 299 3, 797 1, 102 1, 795 857 8, 323 
17, 962 Italy do 6, 590 5, 436 6,819 4,415 5, 121 5, 55% 5, 798 7, 182 5 25, 228 
222, 773 Netherlands do &, 953 2, 485 4,171 9, 463 4, 212 2, 832 5, 835 6, 248 26, 194 
45, 399 Norway do 2, 065 1, 742 832 1, 681 2, 645 2, 784 ) 2, 656 2, 652 12, 299 
Portugal do 1, 025 785 83 1, 185 1, 457 1, 125 1 1,115 1,318 3, 836 
Sweden do 5, 022 5, 342 4,199 4, 257 &, 841 6, 166 5 5, 865 5, 801 29, 547 
Switzerland do 8, 069 6, 517 5, 804 8, 806 7, 866 6, 595 8 6, 688 7, 398 7, 362 13, 727 
|, 721, 74 Turkey do 3, 623 2,156 1, 427 3, 102 5, 913 5, 670 5 5, 248 4,158 1, 702 9, 065 
72, 067 United Kingdom do 28, 668 15, 130 16, 117 20, 621 18, 174 17,729 | 21,011 18, 287 23, 901 27,171 101, 367 
161, 880 Spain do 3, 001 1, 386 1, 510 2, 703 2, 261 4, 247 4, 338 4,112 3, 642 8, 071 
33, 653 Eastern Europe, total do 12, 462 8, 260 11, 503 12, 166 11, 467 11, 187 10, 495 10, 352 11, 083 60, 200 
210, 031 Czechoslovakia do 1, 947 1, 603 1, 738 3, 892 2, 128 2 2, 262 2, 024 16, 891 11 
259, 655 Finland do 2, 730 1, 613 1, 385 3, 636 2,110 3 2, 158 3, 574 9, 926 14, 726 19, 664 
74,72 U.S.S.R do 4, 300 2, 961 7, 090 2, 448 4,575 3 3, 558 3,010 14, 644 22, 892 24, 164 
223, bl Yugoslavia ; do 1, 223 1,795 717 1, 428 1, 697 1, 008 1, 403 2, 842 5, 632 | 9, 168 
148, 502 
43, 905 ASIA AND OCEANIA 
22, 739 
52, 905 Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total._thous. of dol 15, 065 11, 285 7, 582 6, 613 12, 136 6, 936 10, 437 9, 548 9, 573 9,818 8, 932 71, 100 73, 513 
65, 112 Afghanistan A do 1,109 4, 368 1, 329 2 3, 425 103 2, 739 907 1, 557 347 17 1,043 14, 024 10, 187 
50, 177 Iran. do 2, 220 Fret 960 1,370 1,419 YRS 1, 441 890 9R6 1, 591 2,513 11, O86 9, 530 
267, 936 Kuwait do 3, 565 2, 352 2,797 2, 883 3, 160 3, 167 2, 340 3, 866 3, 493 3, 652 (7) 21, 653 23, 243 
21, 583 Saudi Arabia . do 2, 341 1,615 1,052 547 2, 327 1, 034 2, 037 1, 934 1, 830 1,63 ? 252 14, 850 13, 137 
See footnotes at end of table, 
/eekly October 2, 1950 si 
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r East, total Reosinnoid 
British Malaya 
Ceylon _--- 
China_- 
India _ __- a Sehavedal 
Pakistan 
Japan 
Indonesia 
Philippines, Republic of 
Siam (Thailand)__ . 


Australia____-- es es 


New Zealand - - - - 
AFRICA 


‘igian Congo__ 


Egypt-_-. 
Western British Africa, “total 13 


Ur 


Bri 


Cr 


Cr 


1ion of South Africa____ 


itish Commonwealth *_ 


ECONOMIC CLASS 
ude materials 
Indexes: Value. ‘ 
Unit value. cane 
Quantity 
ude foodstuffs_ , 
Indexes: Value. 
Unit value 
Quantity 


Manufactured foodstuffs 


Indexes: Value_ 
Unit value__- 
Quantity 


Semimanufactures 


Indexes: Value- 
Unit value 
Quantity 


Finished manufactures 


Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


PRINCIPAL 


Agricultural exports, total ! 


12 


Meat products and edible fats 


Dairy products and eggs ?°__ 


Grains and preparations-__ --- 


Wheat, including wheat 

flour - tied 
Fruits and vege tables 2°. 

Vegetable oils (expressed) an 


Tobacco, unmanufactured_- 


_.thous. of dol 


NITED 


a 
me 


..do- 


| 


do 
do 


do. 


do 


et 


_.do 


do_- 


__thous. 
.do 
do 
..do 


ES 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 


do 
.do 


of dol 


t hous. of dol_- 
1936-38 = 100_- 


do 
_.do 


_. thous. of dol 


1936-38 = 100__ 


do 
_do 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100_ 


de 
do 


thous. of dol- 
1936-38 = 100 


do 
do 


COMMODITIES 


_.thous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib 
(thous. of dol 


do 


ee 
{thous. of bu 


1950 


July 


131, 750 
23, 932 
6, 154 
12, 159 
19, 298 
2, 704 
13, 759 
10, 285 
19, 393 
4, 458 
8, 964 
9, 500 


3, 541 

304 
9, 456 
8, 773 


287, 484 


249 
192 
217 
&Y 
54, 090 
473 

190 

248 

55, 483 
395 

152 

260 

84, 002 
194 

166 

117 

461, 640 
387 
175 


221 


107, 


177, 547 
45, 852 
8, 112 
8, 430 
70, 649 


_| 19,178 


_\thous. of dol_. 


_do- 
1d oilseeds _do_- 


— of Ib__ 
thous. of dol. 


Cotton, raw, excluding linters {bal “ 
Nonagricultural exports, total_- 


Rubber manufactures, 
rubber 


thous. of Ib 


thous. of dol__ 


including synthetic 
_thous. of dol_ 


Textile and textile manufactures 


Cotton cloth, duck ee of sq. yd_- 
tire fabric_____.......\ thous. of dol 
Piece goods wholly or{, : 
a hous. of sq. yd_- 
chiefly of synthetic 
ong a __ |thous. of dol_____- 
thous. s. tons. 
Coal... 63 a ee sys on of dol. 
Petroleum and neollenta.. : mee 
Motor fuel and gasoline__ ——. . _ - 
Lubricating oils. --....-._{thous. of dol 
id iil 4¢ Jthous. s. ton__- 
Iron and steel mill products eg of dol 
Machinery, total] ?° 2!__ do 
Electrical * 2!_ —— * 
Metal working *°_ _do 
Other industrial 2° do. 
Agricultural 2°_____ ..do 
Tractors and parts 2! .do_. 


thous. of dol__| 


Automobiles, parts, and accessories 2 21 
thous. of dol__ 


Chemicals and related products ® 2!___ 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
thous. of dol_- 
Industrial chemicals and specialties 2° 21 
thous. of dol_- 


tions 


See footnotes at end of 


table. 


do_. 


36, 813 
13, 756 
4, 976 
24, 525 
11, 603 
264, 982 
45, 826 
584, 917 





5, 445 


32, 029 
35, 935 
9, 195 
8, 331 
3, 712 
2, 990 
26, 325 
40, 050 
1, 285 
6, 791 
1,075 
12, 835 
244 
34, 149 
155, 796 
27, 145 
15, 484 
72, 957 


-| 9, 696 
--| 20,411 


| 62, 483 
53, 357 
+ 15, 525 

21, 428 















































STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 
1949 1950 January-July 
n a 7s 1936-38, 
7-month i 
July | August Rn January ie March | April May June SVCTOR 1949 1950 
80, 620 92, 606 88,024 | 109,612 | 102,283 | 109,201 | 124,836 138, 005 441,854 839, 569 
10, 823 17, O82 15, 473 19, 122 19, 494 16, 472 17, 507 25, 516 101, 724 143, 793 
2, 138 2, 155 2, 041 2, 707 2, 880 6,079 5, O98 4,147 9,919 31, 039 
7, 749 8, 856 6, 378 8, 655 : 10, 100 9, 055 11, 728 45, 757 69, 707 
13, 036 16, 791 18, 075 20, 313 St) 22, 676 24, 181 20, 183 43, 722 140, 993 
1, 105 461 583 1, 054 46 3, 704 2, 463 3, 5¢ 2, 235 (8) 17. 405 
5, 527 5, 772 6, 792 9, 553 9, 530 11, 859 10, 068 17, 152 15, 580 97,748 87, 501 
9, 037 8, 970 10, 101 &, 704 5, 598 7, 003 10, 357 7, 107 13, 505 49, 343 62, 550 
21,813 20, 569 16, 166 15, 204 14, 175 26 19, 362 21, 589 20, 420 62, 608 126, 41] 
3, 450 3, 545 2, 763 3, 227 3, 640 4,511 5, O89 », 396 210 28, 700 
2, 727 », 181 4, 647 18, 006 13, 111 10, 981 13, 148 7, 421 14, 630 79, 166 
2, 255 2, 378 3, 781 1, 705 5, 057 8, 189 1, 799 10, 204 7, 854 38, 750 
4, 256 717 1,717 3, 611 2, 451 3, 124 5, 20% 3, 108 1, 253 21, 931 
189 62 , 5 3, 290 9, 701 10, 998 593 262 202 2 1,895 
4, 902 3, 347 2, 731 5, 374 13, 736 9, 605 8, 266 10, 753 12, 125 2, 726 66, 646 " 
9, 339 8,119 9, 702 6, 540 9, 010 11, 841 8, 252 11, 189 11,878 7, 056 59, 831 67, 483 
173,410 | 197,911 | 202,177 | 226,504 | 236,340 | 259, 262 | 239,021 | 282,495 | 306,320 520, 268 | 1, 540, 467 | 1,837, 49 
| 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS #8 
97,853 | 108,346 | 122,839 | 121,553 | 143,523 | 165,109 | 146,027 | 167,150 | 192, 522 390, 411 | 1,112,949 | 1,043, 133 
175 194 220 218 D257 206 262 300 345 100 285 267 
212 213 212 205 205 207 212 209 215 100 214 210 
83 91 104 106 125 143 124 144 160 100 33 1277 
98,518 | 124,502 | 102, 394 66, 604 68, 450 64, 465 66, 313 55, 047 59, 710 80, 038 843, 806 434, 674 
862 1, O89 896 582 599 564 580 181 522 100 1, 054 543 
219 215 215 203 202 202 193 189 189 100 231 | 10 
394 507 417 287 206 279 300 254 277 100 456 278 
71, 416 49, 726 52, 438 49, 165 44,053 48, 472 4, 379 49, 202 49, 864 98, 322 597, 440 350, 618 
508 354 373 350 314 345 387 350 355 100 608 357 
174 178 173 160 162 158 154 138 145 100 182 153 
292 199 216 219 194 219 251 254 244 100 33 24 
104,658 | 100,614 | 104, 400 77, 509 86, 917 91, 216 87, 466 &Y, 691 93, 452 302, 610 877, 554 610, 253 
242 233 241 179 201 211 202 207 216 100 200 202 
169 166 162 166 163 162 165 165 168 100 179 165 
144 140 149 108 124 130 23 126 129 100 162 122 
517, 504 | 492,717 | 517,753 | 421,906 | 421,746 | 489,612 | 446,493 | 451,807 | 469, 266 834,876 | 4,103, 404 | 3, 162,470 
434 413 434 354 354 411 374 379 393 100 491 379 
181 181 182 180 177 176 174 73 174 100 187 176 
240 229 239 196 200 233 215 19 227 100 263 216 
245,842 | 224,870 | 248,988 | 260,973 | 235,145 | 233,593 | 2638, 309 453,929 | 2,267,467 | 1, 644, 425 
46, 284 56, 480 78, 946 5, 548 47, 219 44, OR5 50, 427 175, 665 530, 366 409, 457 
8, 950 &, 152 11, 474 12) 337 | 7, 786 7, 522 8, 289 25, 263 | 96, ORS 63, 672 
16, 525 8,014 6, 748 8,747 | 11,567 11,026 | 9,876 7 139, 600 64, 408 
| 105, 949 80, 425 70, 153 66, 517 69, 218 54, 025 60, 232 927, 708 471, 219 
> | 33, 495 21, 996 22, 590 23,315 26, 768 18, 480 21, 580 36, 218 267, 725 153, 907 
; 78, 002 47,314 48, 841 48, 915 54, 552 36, 951 41, 167 35, 889 656, 849 314, 553 
11, 299 10, 107 15, 757 14, 523 13, 909 14, 448 16, 377 58, 184 7 QR, 877 
. 8, 273 9, 157 10, 777 14, 152 10, 297 16, 280 4, 064 2,051 70, 603 
30, ! 61. 963 76, 768 16, 052 19, 049 28,203 | 44, 168 36, 823 22, 533 191, 353 
3, § 29, 951 40, 463 8, 796 9, 411 12,777 18, 867 14, 498 11, 067 87, 019 
221, 287 | 157,616 | 211,372 | 529,916 | 654,948 | 685,775 | 470,653 | 539,105 | 740,533 3, 885, 912 
38, 452 28, 293 36, 027 83,797 | 105,080 | 111,059 78, 369 89,971 | 127, 203 641, 305 
654, 533 | 631,386 | 653, 981 511, 868 | 515, 701 597, 901 565, 533 | 579,304 | 601, 504 3, 956, 72 
8, 187 7, 733 7, 735 7, 166 6, 022 6, 972 6, 900 6, 423 7, 385 46, 313 
45, 835 44,085 | 50,269 | 33,675 | 33,128 44,638 | 44,701 40, 154 44,119 50,841 | 418, 243 272, 444 
65, 886 60, 051 66, 384 36, 503 34, 970 49, 266 | 52,690 | 48, 731 52, 318 147, 077 . 310, 418 
15, 389 14, 478 16, 653 9, 154 9, 246 12, 164 13, 608 11, 483 12, 277 15, 694 77,17 
14, 214 15, 848 21, 266 10, 648 11, 021 18, 031 15, 557 11, 954 11, 727 n.s.s 87, 240 
6,077 | 6,422 9, 132 5, 035 5, 140 8,359 | 6, 902 5, 148 5, 190 a. t..6. 39, 486 
2,282 | 2,649 | 2,205 706 398 | 1,141| 2369! 3,436! 3,002 6, 909 2 14, 042 
19, 867 23, 431 19, 920 7, 308 4,934 12) 543 21, 674 30, 545 26, 893 32, 809 2, 26! 130, 222 
39, 965 48, 708 40, 397 32,581 | 36, 907 35, 442 40,131 40, 968 38, 920 200, 837 353, 435 264, 909 
1, 837 2, 448 1, 784 1,130 |} 1,357 1, 122 1, 766 1, 762 1, 244 18, 186 19, 477 | 9, 666 
9, 699 12, 663 9, 546 5, 997 7, 004 5, 256 &, 658 9, 782 6, 722 47, 761 99, 469 50, 210 
99S 1,115 R86 940 1, 150 1,110 1, 250 1, 160 910 5, 593. | 7, 296 7, 595 
13, 425 13, 795 13, 161 11, 574 13, 572 13, 640 13, 297 13, 895 12, 602 45, 864 103, 916 | 91, 415 
506 509 521 298 268 272 2! " 3, 472 3, 492 | 1, 964 
67, 77: 64, 123 67,710 41, 467 40, 317 39, 868 115, 927 487,412 | 282,792 
189, 285 | 169,091 | 181,083 | 150,276 | 151,789 | 183, 898 ‘ 256, 683 | 1,455,947 | 1, 141,48 
34,298 | 35,290 | 31,684 | 27,472 | 30,818 | 36,905 , 6 , 36 61, 194 272, 925 216, 082 
19, 194 14, 836 15, 792 13, 621 15, 741 20, 743 , a7 i, 72 41, 237 116, 581 116, 729 
88, 993 79, 730 91, 124 71, 055 67, 236 81,311 ad 4 22 90, 902 709, 605 519, 742 
11, 332 10, 108 8, 892 6, 527 7, 923 10, 669 10, 883 10, 759 10, 022 11, 998 86, 861 66, 479 
24, 391 21, 020 24, 201 22, 580 21, 337 24, 224 21, 926 22, 773 19, 921 25, 865 190, 232 153, 172 
59,613 | 53,539 | 56,692 | 44,839 | 47,316 | 49,646 | 46,881 | 53,903 | 68,726 | 23 166,740 479,407 | 373,74 
55,431 | 55, 495 55, 330 47, 354 0), 348 59, 130 57, 526 59, 016 62, 72 75, 327 459, 501 389, 455 
17, 820 16, 168 16, 361 13, 764 12, 639 16, 453 16, 337 17, 499 19, 848 9, 618 115, 419 112, 065 
20,419 | 20,262 | 21,135 | 17,753 | 18,223 | 21,966 | 22,385 | 22,444 21,914 29, 330 179, 072 146, 113 
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25, 350 
69, 315 
67, 483 


1, 837, 425 


1, 043, 133 


434, 671 


610, 253 


3, 162, 470 


1, 644, 425 
409, 457 
63, 672 

64, 408 
471, 219 
153, 907 
314, 553 
QR, 877 

70, 603 
191, 353 
87, 019 

3, 885, 912 
641, 305 
3, 956, 72s 
46, 313 
272, 444 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY 


| 


|} 1950 1949 

Item Re ae a” : 

: 2 i Sep- 

July July August | tamber 

ECONOMIC CLASSES | 
| 

Crude materials _.thous. of dol -| 183, 620 | 126,154 | 137,886 | 159, 945 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100__| 290 199 218 252 | 
Unit value : do. ._.| 206 196 191 | 192 

Quantity — 141 102 114 | 132 

Crude foodstuffs_ - --- thous. of dol__| 154, 608 92, 462 91, 747 | 103, 238 
Indexes: Value____- 1936-38 = 100__| 545 326 323 | 364 | 
Unit value tae | 458 319 319 333 

Quantity , G0. ..- 119 102 101 109 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 86,480 | 65,160 | 69, 231 59, 527 
” Indexes: Value -_-- _..---1936-38=100__| 274 206 219 189 
Unit value de.... -| 216 205 207 201 
Quantity___- 4o....1 127 100 106 | 94 | 
Semimanufactures. --.._- thous. of dol__| 162,134 | 85,030 | 114, 428 | 106, 211 | 
Indexes: Value. . 1936-38 = 100. | 387 203 273 | 253 
Unit value_ 2 ga. ee 188 185 188 | 187 | 

Quantity do | 206 110 145 | 135 

ished manufactures thous. of dol__| 119,095 | 90,157 | 99,825 | 99,930 
re 1 Val 1936-38 = 100__| 299 226 250 251 

naexes: aiue YSD-33 = a, our “eb a } a) 
Unit value _- ..do 253 260 | 255 258 | 
Quantity _- do 118 87 | Ys 97 | 

PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol__| 335, 205 | 205,068 | 225,304 | 239, 518 


‘ PSroey fthous. of pieces_ 
Hides and skins *__- (thous, of dol 


Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 


| 8, 593 6, 628 7,349 6, 456 
11, 664 6, 168 7,011 


— 
=I 


| 
| 
of dol | 14, 435 13, 359 


thous. ,093 | 14, 464 

: seen see {thous. of Ib 59,304 | 48,933 | 49,546 | 25, 207 
Cocoa or cacao beans \thous. of dol 15,837 | 8375| 8,463] 4,588 
. {thous. of Ib 238, 189 | 222,783 | 211,665 | 255, 107 
Coffee. \thous. of dol__| 105,153 | 58,542 | 55,204 | 65,984 
~ oe fthous. of Ib___| 673,728 | 730,980 | 741,303 | 544, 188 
Cane sugar. \thous. of dol_-| 37,548 | 36,525 | 37,683 | 27,741 
{thous. of Ib 138, 733 | 103,459 | 111,057 | 102, 189 

Crude rubber. ---\thous. of dol__| 29,967 | 16, 649 7,171 | 15,165 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and fthous. of lb 26 80, 199 74,124 | 89,133 | 118, 436 
oilseeds \thous. of dol_- 12, 003 9,902 | 11,712 15, 436 

us. 5, 720 6,606 | 9,088 7, 483 

Tobacco, unmanufactured_- been < oy 7 02 5,795 | 7,742 6. 407 
Wool, unmanufactured fthous. of Ib.27- | 45,319 5,415 | 23,192 | 24, 406 


\thous. of dol___| 39,340 11, 671 20, 734 22, 553 


Nonagricultural imports, total thous. of dol 370, 732 | 253,896 | 287,812 | 289, 332 | 
Fish, incl. shellfish. _...-..-_- do | 14,045 9,547 | 9,149 9, 927 | 
Undressed furs_..._.._.. Ge.<<01 Wee 8,608 | 7, 487 9, 934 | 
Burlaps fthous. of lb 30, 780 20,121 | 37,842 | 37, 965 | 

i Raster \thous. of dol 6, 831 4, 293 7, 878 8, 443 | 

Silk manufactures au thous. of do)__}| 2,325 1,143 | 1,716 2, 484 | 

Paper and paper materials a ~ | 60,634 51,302 | 55,996 | 48, 406 | 
. thous. of s. ton. | 178 114 135 118 
Wood pulp-_-- ae... of dol | 17,330 11,615 13, 482 1], 271 


fthous. of Ib. 712, 258 
\thous. of dol 38, 410 35, 942 38, 192 33, 636 
thous, of dol__| 44, 211 36, 630 35, 417 38, 320 


Newsprint 
Petroleum and products-- 


1 aan : fthous. of bbl_| 13, 118 12, 704 11, 647 11, 964 
Crude petroleum. \thous. of dol_.| 27,499} 27,319 | 25,421 | 26,571 | 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set_.thous. of dol__| 4, 975 3, 506 4, 089 5, 678 


Nonferrous ores and metals, including ferro- 
alloys... EES: thous. of dol. 


7 57, 094 
fthous. of Ib___| 58 
1 


. 9 37,658 | 90,744 | 76,352 
Copper 28 694 67, 658 ”), 744 76, 35 











8, 
\ thous. of dol 2,779 11, 007 15, 196 13, 179 
Lead 29 fthous. of Ib 1, 293 i, 601 61,712 | 38,479 
vie ae -~\thous. of dol 7,575 2, 232 7, 909 5, 260 | 
Tin 30 fthous. of lb 27, 505 12, 383 19, 637 21, 821 
~\thous. of dol 21, 230 11, 685 18, 892 21,370 | 
Chemicals and related products thous. of dol 7, 531 5, 160 7, 807 8, 558 | 





1 Seven-twelfths of annual total. 

‘Includes Canal Zone. 

‘This total includes 
countries shown. 

‘Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 seven months average, less 
than $1,000; January-July 1949 and 1950, $94,000 and $14,000, respectively. 

5 Includes Trieste. 
‘This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
‘Arabian Peninsula States, including 
Peninsula States, n. e. s. 

' The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 

'The figure for Japan includes Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). 

Includes Tangier. 

"Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 

"Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

%Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

“This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Kire), and Trieste, in 
addition to the countries shown. 

Excludes trade with Greenland as_ follows: 1936-38 seven months 
$392,000; January-July 1949 and 1950, $199,000 and $687,000 respectively. 

This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Poland and Danzig, and Rumania, ir addition to the countries shown. 
bet ates a small amount of trade with “‘Other Southern and Southeastern 
Asia. 

'§ Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

" Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
totals reported here, 

“Data for 1936-38 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 
classifications. 


Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the 


Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian 


average, 


Lithuania, 


October 2, 1950 


IMPORTS * 




















1950 January-July 
d Ss “ 1936-38 
é | | 7-month 
January ban | March | April May | June ee 1949 1950 
| | 
183, 495 | 168,894 | 183,891 | 161,857 | 167,766 | 183,771 443, 429 | 1,078,353 | 1, 233, 294 
290) 267 290 | 256 | 265 | 290 100 243 | 278 
183 | 186 | 187 192 | 191 200 100 202 192 
159 | 144 155 | 133 139 145 100 121 145 
| 154,409 | 139,891 | 128,460 | 109,378 | 117,124 | 119, 916 198, 744 734, 939 923, 786 
544 | 493 | 452 | 385 413 | 422 100 370 | 465 
394 412 423 | 441 431 | 428 100 318 427 
138 | 120 107 87 | 96 | 99 100 116 | 109 
46,860 | 58,090 | 80,124 61,858} 75,971 | 75,144 221, 053 444,804 | 484, 527 
148 | 184 | 254 | 196 | 241 | 238 100 201 | 219 
202 | 199 | 197 195 | 198 | 203 100 202 201 
73 92 | 129 | 101 | 121 | 117 100 99 109 
138, 523 | 130,824 | 146,894 | 130,474 | 169,049 | 180,392 293, 489 816,818 | 1,058, 290 
330 | 312 350 | 311 | 403 430 100 278 | 361 
175 | 175 179 176 | 177 184 100 212 179 
189 | 179 | 196 177 227 | 234 100 | 131 | 202 
99,479 | 92,226 | 120,315 | 108,184 | 123,879 | 119, 885 278, 964 731,156 | 783, 063 
250 231 | 302 27 311 | 301 100 262 | 281 
246 | 243 | 245 245 247 | 250 100 263 247 
102 | 95 123 111 126 120 100 100 114 
| | 
| 
292,905 | 295,299 | 306,320 | 262,657 | 278,788 | 289,174 734, 699 | 1,646,873 | 2,060, 348 
7,023 | 6,328 7, 431 7, 542 8,032 | 10, 767 156, 436 38, 662 55, 716 
7,539 | 7,175 7,973 7, 653 8,506 | 11,990 30, 275 40,725 | 62, 500 
17,995 | 15,622 | 19,160 | 18,267 | 18,867 17,699 47,019 118,420 | 122,045 
52,666 | 95,130 | 55,816 | 44,919 | 73,679 | 79,995 331, 338 419, 287 461, 509 
9,985 | 19,718 | 12,492] 10,314] 16,365] 18,173 20, 510 87,077 | 102,884 
273, 228 | 207,832 | 174,397 | 149,301 | 138,562 | 128,888 | 1,054,557 | 1,649,836 | 1,310,397 
104,945 | 84.607 | 73.089 | 64,126 | 58.679 | 56.374 82, 124 425, 137 | 546, 973 
317,034 | 543,706 | 873,457 | 615,314 | 728,996 | 600, 211 | 3,553, 550 | 5,037,090 | 4,352, 446 
16,182 | 27,614} 43,344 30,393 | 37,067 | 31,109 88, 389 246,879 | 223, 257 
130, 505 | 120,668 | 137,717 | 171,704 | 134,370 | 174, 207 650, 839 857, 877 | 1, 007, 904 
19,837 | 19,209 | 22,947 | 29,551 | 23,727 | 33,819 104,181 | 147,109 | 179,057 
92,372 | 74,373 | 73,641 | 84,867 | 88,837 | 78,535 N.A.| 521,557 | 572,824 
12,510 | 11,205 | 11,251 | 14,248 | 14,182] 12,141 N.A.| 83,988 | 87,540 
8,184 | 6,368] 7,930] 6,530] & 121 7, 571 40,957| 52440 | 50,424 
6,949 | 5,356 | 6,699 5, 531 6, 880 5, 974 19, 026 43,092} 42,591 
50,552 | 47,912 | 42,091 | 40,327 | 34,555 | 36,210 90,531 | 134,788 | 296, 966 
37,061 | 35,081 | 31,863 | 27,925 | 31,055 | 31,044 33,488 | 108,273 | 233, 369 
329, 860 | 294,626 | 353,363 | 309,094 | 375,000 | 389, 934 700, 973 | 2,159,198 | 2, 422, 609 
10,050 | 10,497 | 10,702} 8,119 | 12,102] 12,560 18,004} 62,813 78, 075 
10,956 | 6,174 8,955 | 5,414 7, 331 4, 414 37, 975 | 60, 967 | 50, 414 
26,224 | 24,595 | 46,982 | 45,610 | 31,202 | 30,801 334,327 | 245,475 | 236,194 
5,493 | 5,162] 9,697] 9,502 6, 592 6, 838 20, 398 60, 396 50, 115 
2,449} 2,430} 1,884] 1,640 1,470 1, 559 5, 432 13, 103 13, 757 
58,433 | 52,810 | 58,734 | 50,826 | 67,817 | 65,796 128,975 | 381,393 | 415,050 
237 | 184 | 201 150 204 224 1, 239 | 880 1, 378 
20,261 | 17,333 | 19,474] 14,695} 19,610 | 20,854 49,364 | 99,942 129, 557 
753, 637 | 695,901 | 764,797 | 739,119 | 974,871 | 882,479 | 3, 244,584 | 5,348,519 | 5, 641, 651 
34,576 | 31,708 | 35,606 | 33,703 | 44,927 | 40,544 62, 356 253, 654 259, 474 
54,332 | 38,138 | 51,305 | 47,675 | 45,295 | 47,054 24, 234 265, 901 328, 010 
16,434 | 11,891 | 14,924 | 13,787] 13,731 | 14,208 16, 786 88, 535 98, 093 
36,179 | 25,977 | 32,374 | 29,998 | 29,031 | 30,088 12, 173 195, 375 211, 146 
4,001} 4,144] 4,804 3, 215 4,602 | 5,055 13, 531 | 19, 404 30, 796 
73,537 | 64, 489 | 60,515 | 51,501 | 80,609 | 91,082 103,845 | 529,537 | 497,040 
112,315 | 122,764 | 90,595 | 69,039 132, 228 | 174, 274 239,939 | 694, 672 759, 909 
19,284 | 20,026 14,862 | 13,789 | 23,283.| 32,771 23,394 | 149,310} 134,794 
62,572 | 67,848 | 52,393 | 65,575 | 109,850 | 83,046 26, 901 567, 254 512, 577 
7, 025 7, 241 5, 621 6,341 | 11,029 9, 305 868 | 88, 539 54, 137 
22,307 | 21, 430 | 15,069 | 9,705 | 24,210 | 20, 253 93,282 | 120,727 140, 479 
17,360 | 15,340) 10,593 | 6,955 | 17,456 | 14,911 43,715 | 118,362 | 103, 845 
9,797 | 10,150 | 13,258 | 14,496 | 13, 566 9, 400 50,666 | 64, 027 | 78, 198 
| 








21 Excludes “‘special category’’ exports after April or June 1949. 

22 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

23 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

4 Imports for consumption. 

25 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small 
reported in pieces. 

26 Oil equivalent. 

27 Clean content pounds. 

28 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

29 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers 
small items of lead manufactures. 

30 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 

n. a.—Not available. 

n. s. S.—Not shown separately. 

*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 

**The 10 percent decline in the export unit value index of manufactured foods from 
April to May 1950, and the increase in quantity of these exports are principally due 
to the sale of a large quantity of dried eggs from Department of Agriculture stocks 
to the British Ministry of Food at a substantial discount from current market 
price. Manufactured foodstuffs other than dried eggs showed a decline in 
unit value of only 3 percent and a decrease of 9 percent in quantity. Although the 
amount shipped decreased considerably in June and July this item continued to 
influence the indexes. 

tData for July 1950 include MDAP shipments valued at $47 million representing 
shipments made in April, May and June 1950. 

° Data for July 1950 by countries and areas exclude 
exports valued at $69,300,000 which are included in total exports. 
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Bids Invited on Two 
Hydroelectric Projects 


American firms are invited by the Bureau 
of Colonial Development of the Portuguese 
Ministry of Colonies to participate in com- 
petitive public bidding covering the follow- 
ing two projects to be undertaken in the 
Colony of Angola, Portuguese West Africa: 

1. Mabubas-Luanda high-tension trans- 
mission line.—This line, to consist initially 
of two separate circuits of 60 kv., is to be 
constructed between the Mabubas hydro- 
electric plant on the Dande River and a sub- 
station in the city of Luanda, a distance of 
approximately 60 kilometers. Plans are 
eventually to replace the two circuits with 
a single line of 100 kv. 

All bids in connection with this project 
must be received by the Bureau of Colonial 
Development (Direc&éo Geral de Fomento 
Colonial), Praca de Principe Real 13, Lisbon, 
Portugal, or by the Administrative Commis- 
sion of the Angola Development Fund 
(Comissao Administrativo do Fundo de Fo- 
mento de Angola), Luanda, Angola, on or 
before November 15, 1950. Also, all bidders 
are required to deposit, not later than No- 
vember 15, a provisional sum of 350,000 
escudos, to the order of the Minister of Colo- 
nies, with the Bank of Angola in Lisbon, or 
with its branch in Luanda. All proposals 
submitted will be considered on November 
16, 1950. 

2. Biopio dam, power plant, and substa- 
tion.—This hydroelectric project, designed to 
furnish power to the towns of Benguela, Lo- 
bito, and Vila de Catumbela, is to be con- 
structed on the Catumbela River, approxi- 
mately 34 kilometers from its mouth. A 
base figure of 47,289,315.42 escudos has been 
set for the bidding. 

All bids must be received by the Bureau of 
Colonial Development or by the Adminis- 
trative Commission at the respective ad- 
dresses noted above, on or before December 
17, 1950. A provisional deposit of 1,180,000 
escudos is required of all bidders. Consider- 
ation of the proposals is set for December 
18, 1950. 

One copy of detailed specifications and 
requirements (in Portuguese) covering each 
project is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firms requesting this material are asked to 
identify the project in which they are in- 
terested. 


New Service Offered U. S. 


Importers and Exporters 


A new and expanded service is now being 
offered to American exporters and importers 
by the Societe Generale de Surveillance S. A., 
of Geneva, Switzerland. The company, 
which has been known for many years prin- 
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cipally for its inspection service, now pro- 
poses to assist American firms with other 
problems relating to foreign trade in any 
particular country or area where it has 
agents or representatives. The company 





ee 
Ploy WORLD TRADE LEADS 
\ \ Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


states that “because of the vast network of 
our correspondent offices throughout the 
world and the fact that each of these offices 
located abroad has a detailed and intimate 
knowledge of local trading conditions, sources 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aircraft Accessories and Materials: 56, 65. Industrial Techniques: 55, 57. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 17, 64. Jewelers’ Items: 43. 
Boats and Ships: 18, 46. Jute Bags: 11. 


Bristles: 12. Lumber: 57. 
Brushes (Artist’s): 13. Machinery and Accessories: 15, 31, 44, 45, 
Burlap Bags and Rags: 34. 46, 56, 59, 63. 


Ceramics: 20. 

Chemicals: 48. 

Clay, White: 36. 

Clothing and Accessories: 6, 21, 22, 62. 


Metals and Minerals: 37, 38, 55, 65. 
Mill Supplies: 49. 

Mining Locomotives: 29. 
Novelties: 3. 


Coal (Coking): 46. Ores: 4, 46. 
Cordage and Twine: 53. Plastic Foils and Fabrics: 12, 41. 
Cutting Boards: 32. Pottery: 1. 


Publications: 39. 

Raw Materials: 63. 

Razor Blades: 60. 
Scientific Instruments: 16. 
Services: 8. 

Soap: 5. 

Sporting Goods: 30. 
Textiles: 19, 23, 51, 52, 57, 63. 
Tobacco: 46, 63. 

Tools, Hand; 48. 

Tropical Hardwoods: 35. 


Dairy Equipment: 31, 59. 
Display Letters: 17. 

Dum Nuts: 9. 

Electrical Items: 12. 
Embroidered Goods: 24. 
Fats and Oils: 50. 
Feedstuffs: 50. 
Fertilizers: 46, 55. 
Foodstuffs: 10, 27, 40, 42, 47, 54, 63. 
Forestry: 57. 

Furniture: 3, 63. 


Glues and Adhesives: 14. Waste: 61. 
Hardware: 28, 63. Wood Products: 3, 33. 
Hides and Skins: 2, 25, 26, 46. Yarns: 23. 
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of supply, foreign exchange, governmental 
export and import procedures and controls, 
etc., it is felt that the organization is in an 
excellent position to assist any American 
individual or firm with problems regarding 
foreign trade in a particular country or area. 
In short, it is the desire of the Societe Gen- 
erale de Surveillance, S. A., to lend its as- 
sistance to these individuals or firms to the 
extent of supplying them with information 
or advice. There would, of course, be no 
obligation to utilize the superintendence or 
inspection services of the organization.” 

Additional information may be obtained 
py writing to the Societe Generale de Sur- 
veillance, S. A., 1 Place des Alpes, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Italian Machine Tool 
Industry Sends Representative 


Mr. Aldo Piselli is touring the United 
States as a representative of UCIMU (Union 
Construttori Italiani Macchine Utensili) 
(Italian Association of Machine Tool Manu- 
facturers), which reportedly effectively rep- 
resents the industry in Italy. Mr. Piselli’s 
purpose in visiting this country is to estab- 
lish connections for Italian manufacturers 
of machine tools. Specifically, he wishes to 
explore the possibilities for such manufac- 
turers to produce specialized tools under li- 
cense from United States concerns. 

In a private capacity, Mr. Piselli is admin- 
istrator of Fenwick, S. A. of Milan, said to 
be one of the leading importers and exporters 
of machine tools in Italy. 

Mr. Piselli plans to visit New York, Roch- 
ester (N. Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land, and may be contacted c/o Yale and 
Towne, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Turkey in Market for 
Used Steel Buildings 


The Turkish Agricultural Supplies Associ- 
ation (Turkiye Zirai Donatim Kurumu), a 
Government agency, invites offers from 
United States firms for the supply of used 
or reconditioned steel buildings, suitable for 
storage of agricultural machinery, equip- 
ment, and fertilizers. 

Quotations should be sent direct to 
Turkiye Zirai Donatim Kurumu, Umum 
Mudurlugu, Ankara, Turkey. 


Pakistan to Buy Mild 
Steel Tie Bars 


Eighteen hundred tons of mild steel tie 
bars are to be purchased by the Department 
of Supply and Development, Government of 
Pakistan, for the supply of which bids will 
be accepted in Karachi until November 2, 
1950. The bidder whose tender is found 
suitable will be given until December 2, 1950, 
to declare his acceptance. 

One set of tender documents, including 
blueprints, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
> one of Commerce, Washington 25, 

. -C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director 
General, Supply and Development Depart- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, Frere Road, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 
Further allocations of foreign exchange for 


imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 


October 2, 1950 


Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below in- 
dicates amounts of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and, where known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations, Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the sec- 
retariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Miscellaneous chemicals_— ~~~ $30, 000 
Beryllium metal and beryllium 
GOED ene ser dintse ae 
Importer: E. <A. Giessen, 
Frankfurt/M-Roedelheim., 
Ramie, China grass___-~-_~-~ 
Calcite, optical—— = 
Importer: Leitz G. m. b. H. 
Optische Werks, Wetzlar. 


5, OOO 


160, 000 
6, 500 


sSauxite for crude-oil refining_— 10, 000 
Importer: Hermann sens- 
mann, Bremen. 
Rayon pulp es . 1, 500, 000 
Sulfate pulp . 3, 200, 000 
Nickel ~- Sa eas aia a 100, 000 
Industrial diamonds 100, 000 
Tall oil ; ain arate 100, 000 
Algoma_-_-_- , car os 10, 000 
Importer : Dr. Korthaus, 
Frankfurt. 
Tallow and animal fats for tech- 
nical purposes._......<.... 1, 000, 000 
Gum spirit, wood and crude sul- 
fate turpentine oil_- iene 700, 000 
Boron mineral a bakes 200, OOO 
Lead tetraethyl_— alt aon 150, 000 
Isopropyl alcohol = 75, 000 
Phosphorus a es 60, 000 
Borax, Dorie acid... 100, 000 
Pine oil, ete., gum and wood 
resin —.. aoe : aw 1, 100; 000 
Vegetable waxes__ 100, 000 
Phosphoric acid, therm, mind. 
Be Bereent P0086. 2. +s nnn- 40, 000 
Jute bags—- a al sk Eee taal 125, 000 
Importer : Kali-Vertriebsstelle 
G. m. b. H., Hannover, 
Sophienstr. 1. 
Ozokerite See 6, 000 
Importer: Wachus-und Ce- 
resin Fabrik Th. C, Tromm, 
Koeln-Merheim. 


Raw materials for oil mills and 
margarine industry___.--_-~ 2, 650, 000 


Colombian Police Official 


Here to Purchase Equipment 


Sr. Jaime Angel Scopell, official photog- 
rapher of the national police of the Depart- 
ment of Atlantico, Barranquilla, Colombia, is 
visiting the United States for the purpose 
of investigating the possibilities of purchas- 
ing up-to-date photographic equipment and 
materials. Sr. Scopell has been commis- 
sioned to obtain such equipment for use by 
the Photographic and Fingerprint Section of 
the Colombian National Police in Barran- 
quilla. 

While in this country, Sr. Scopell would 
like to visit American installations similar 
to the one he heads in Barranquilla, namely, 
official agencies where photographic and fin- 
gerprint records in connection with criminal 
cases are maintained and classified. 

Correspondence may be addressed to this 
visiting official at the Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


Beached Vessel for Sale 
at Port of Chittagong 


A recent report from Pakistan indicates 
that the Director of the Port of Chittagong 
offers for sale the after portion of a ship, the 
Swan Point, of Australian registry, which 
went aground on a sand bar in the Port in 
August 1949. It is believed that some ma- 
chinery in the vessel after proper cleaning 
would still be in serviceable condition. 

The portion of the vessel offered for sale 
reportedly has been raised and towed to a 
permanent beaching ground. 

Further information may be obtained by 
corresponding with the Director, Port of 
Chittagong, Chittagong, Pakistan. 


German-Owned Property 
In Italy To Be Sold 


Twenty thousand (20,000) shares consti- 
tuting the total property of S. A. Italiana 
Prodotti Schering, Milan, are offered for sale 
by the Agency of the Italian Government at 
a reserve price of 700,000,000 lire. 

All bids must be unconditional and ir- 
revocable, and each must be accompanied by 
a guaranty for the sum of 35,000,000 lire in 
the form of an Italian Treasury receipt or a 
bank guaranty issued by a bank acceptable 
to the Committee on German Assets. Bids 
will be received until October 31, 1950, and 
should be enclosed in double envelopes (both 
sealed and wax) addressed to the Ministero 
del Tesoro, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, 
Rome, Italy. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation concerning the Schering firm 
from the above-mentioned office of the 
Italian Government. 


Pumping Equipment 
for Mexico 


Two Mexican official agricultural banks 
have been authorized to purchase consid- 
erable quantities of water well-pumping 
equipment, according to information re- 
ceived by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
It is understood that funds have been pro- 
vided by the National Treasury of Mexico, 
permitting cash payment for the equipment 
selected. 

Interested United States manufacturers 
and suppliers may obtain details concerning 
requirements from the Banco Nacional de 
Crédito Agricola y Ganadero, S. A., or the 
Banco Nacional de Crédito Ejidal, S. A., both 
located in Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Australia—Martin Boyd Pottery (manu- 
facturer) , 21 Waters Road, Cremorne, Sydney, 
offers on an outright sale basis hand- 
painted art pottery, decorated with Austral- 
ian aboriginal motifs. Quantity available 
valued at approximately £A1,500 (Australian 
pounds) each month. Samples could be for- 
warded by supplier at buyer’s expense, or 
buyer’s agent could inspect art pottery at 
firm’s showroom. 

2. Belgium—Ancienne Maison “Louis 
Morel,” S. A. (exporter), 14, Boulevard Léo- 
pold II, St. Nicolas-Waes, offers on an out- 
right sale basis moleskins in lots of 50,000 
to 100,000. Graded as winter, border, and 
summer skins. 

3. British West Indies—Vlasta Kacal (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), P. O. Box 485, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, has available for export 
high-class decorative furniture of mahogany 
and other tropical hardwoods, also, wooden 
novelties of standard design or according to 
designs submitted by interested importers. 
Firm requests specific instructions for special 
packing. 

4. Canada—Vaughan Bedell (broker), 503 
Central Building, 45 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto 1, offers on an outright sale basis, 
subject to prior sale, Manganese lump ore. 
Quantities and specifications as follows: (a) 
2,000 tons, rejection below 46 percent, man- 
ganese 48 percent minimum, iron 12 percent 
maximum, silica 14 percent maximum, phos- 
phorous 0.15 percent maximum; (b) 3,000 
tons, rejection below 40 percent, manganese 
42 percent minimum, iron 10 percent maxi- 
mum, silica 15 percent maximum, phosphor- 
ous 0.15 percent maximum; (c) 5,000 tons, 
rejection below 46 percent, manganese 48 
percent minimum, iron 7.50 percent maxi- 
mum, silica 5.50 percent maximum, phos- 
phorous 0.12 percent maximum (2,240 pounds 
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to ton). Certificate (in triplicate) of sam- 
pling, assaying and determination of mois- 
ture, at time of shipment, will be furnished 
by Messrs. Hughes & Davies, 101 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay, India, at shipper’s 
expense. Price information on each group 
may be obtained from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Interested 
importer should specify group for which the 
price quotation is desired. 

5. Ceylon—The Swadeshi Industrial Works, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Imperial Bank Build- 
ing, Fort, Colombo, offers on an outright-sale 
basis high-grade medicated, as well as Rani 
sandalwood toilet soap. Quantity available 
2,000 cases, each case containing 144 cakes 
of 3 ounces each. Samples obtainable di- 
rect from Ceylon firm if desired. Firm is 
reported to be one of the largest soap manu- 
facturers in Ceylon and desires to market 
its product in the United States. Shipping 
instructions from potential United States 
buyers would be welcomed. 

6. Denmark—S. Seidelin A/S (importer of 
piece goods, exporter and wholesaler of piece 
goods and ready-made men’s suits, manu- 
facturer of men’s suits), 7 Skindergade, 
Copenhagen K, desires to establish contact 
with 10 or 12 exclusive retail outlets in like 
number of cities in the United States, in- 
terested in importing high-quality, ready- 
made men’s suits, tailored by skilled 
craftsmen according to American styles. A 
full line of standard sizes is available. Ma- 
terial used stated to be first-class English 
worsteds—8 to 13 ounces. However, special 
orders will be accepted to manufacture suits 
from cloth specified by the customer. A 
representative of the Danish company would 
be sent to the United States to work out 
details at the time suitable contacts are 
arranged. Price information may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—H. J. Colman (Displays), 
(manufacturer), 579 London Road, Isle- 
worth, Middx., offers on an outright-sale 
basis self-adhesive letters and figures, in five 
colors or other colors to order. Suitable for 
shop windows, mirrors, screens, and other 
display surfaces, inasmuch as letters or fig- 
ures stick to any polished area. Monthly 
quantity valued at $10,000. Sample packet 
of letters and figures available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

8. England—Sidney-Barton, Ltd. (public 
relations and publicity consultants), 52 
Mount Street, London, W. 1, offers services 
with regard to public relations in Britain for 
United States commercial and industrial 
firms. Services include advice on publicity, 
sales technique for British market, editorial 
service, exhibitions, films, booklets, and 
research. Descriptive leaflet available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Eritrea—Jack Harris, P. O. B. 361, 
Asmara, offers for sale approximately 1,400 
quintals (about 155 tons) of slices of dum 
nut (vegetal ivory), treated against worm 
gnawing, suitable for making buttons. 
Price to be agreed upon by telegram. Packed 
in dum fiber bags for oversea shipment. 
Samples available on a loan basis from Com- 


Directory report being 


mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- - 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
10. France—Achem Intertrade, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 25, rue Pierre-Brossolet- 
ter, Arcueil (Seine), wishes to export and 
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seeks agent for canned goods and colonial 
produce, such as specialty foodstuffs, sar- 
dines, mushrooms, vegetables. Packed in 
cases of 132 pounds or cartons of 53 pounds. 
Firm seeks information regarding United 
States customs regulations on the labeling 
of cans, as well as United States standards 
as to grade. 

11. France—Tissage du Ronchay-Raoul 
Lardans et ses Fils (manufacturer, exporter, 
commission merchant, wholesaler), Le Ron- 
chay-Luneray (Seine-Inferieure), offers to 
export and seeks agent for jute cloth and 
bags (all sizes), 10 to 15 tons each month. 
Graded from 85 grams to 695 grams per 
square meter. (1,000 grams= 2.2046 avoir- 
dupois pounds; 1 square meter=1.1960 
square yd.) Specifications: plain jute, hes- 
sian, all widths from 70 to 220 centimeters, 
(100 centimeters = 3.2808 feet.) 

12. Germany—Elastonwerk Bayern 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Waldkraiburg 
Oberbayern, Bavaria, has the following 
available for export: (1) imitation leather, 
printed and pressed plastic foils, odorless, 
highly resistant to heat, cold, acid alkalis, 
and oils; specifications: thickness 0.07 to 1 
millimeter; width up to 110 centimeters; 
(2) synthetic bristles, odorless, highly re- 
sistant to heat, cold, acid, bases and oils; 
graded: 0.3 mm., 0.6 mm., 0.9 mm., 1.1 mm., 
and length cut to specifications; (3) electric 
heating pads sealed in flexible plastic 
guaranteed watertight. Booklet containing 
samples of plastic foils and synthetic bristles, 
as well as descriptive literature on heating 
pad (in German) available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Previously announced in ForeicGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 28 and September 4, 
1950.) 

13. Germany—Ernst & Hans Bock, Pin- 
selfabrikation (manufacturer), Bechhofen 
No. 103, Bechhofen, Mittelfranken, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all types 
of hair and bristle brushes, especially artist’s 
brushes for watercolors and oil paintings. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Germany—Deutsche Klebstoffwerke, 
Roediger & Sohn (manufacturer and export- 
er), 75-83 Bruchkoelber Landstrasse, Ha- 
nau-on-the-Main, offers on an outright sale 
basis glues and adhesives for every purpose. 
Firm will consider appointment of a sales 
agent at a future date. Illustrated litera- 
ture (in German) available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Germany—Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft Max- 
imilianshiitte m. b. H. (manufacturer), 99- 
102 Sulzbach-Rosenberg-Hiitte Opf., Bavaria, 
has available for export every type of roll- 
ing mill and foundry products. 

16. Germany—Elektrofeinbau (manufac- 
turer), Leipnizstrasse 34, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg 4, is interested in exporting the follow- 
ing products: (1) Filter-photo-elements for 
making objective photometric measurements. 
(The curve of sensitivity of the elements is 
adjusted to the human optical sensitivity 
curve through five Schott-filters.) (2) Objec- 
tive colorimeter—a trichromatic colorimeter 
for the objective determination of the color- 
like wave lengths. (3) Electric-precision 
scale—an apparatus for weighing amorphous, 
solid, and liquid materials in the weight 
range of milligrams and micrograms. Cor- 
respondence to the firm may be addressed 
for the attention of Dr.-Ing. Kurt Kirsch. 

17. Germany—Weinkellerei Der Casinoge- 
sellschaft Biebrich a/RH G. m. b. H. (import- 
er, exporter, wholesaler, and retailer), Wies- 
badener Strasse 41, Wiesbaden-Biebrich, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for top quality 





wines and champagnes. Inspection available 
at seller’s expense through facilities of Vey, 
band der Rheingauer Weinkommissionaey, 
(Union of Rhine-district wine commission. 
ers) or Vereinigung der Rheingauer Weip. | 
gueter (Association of Rhine-district Wine 
growers). Price list of wines available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligengs 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Ireland—The Shamrock Cruising Co, 
Ltd., (ship and boat builder, and chandler), 
Crosshaven, County Cork, offers to design 
and build first-class only private and com. 
mercial sail and power ships, and boats 
Detailed information obtainable on request, 
and photographs and description of two | 
motor cruisers available on a loan basis fron 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 5 
Department of Commerce, Washington 95 
D. C. 

19. Italy—Emilia Bellini (manufacture | 
and exporter), 2 Piazza Santa Trinita, Flor. | 
ence, offers on an outright sale basis de lux | 
hand-embroidered ladies’ lingerie and house. | 
hold linens. Firm’s merchandise is particu. 
larly suited for sale in specialty shops cater. 
ing to an exclusive clientele. Sample square; 
of linens of various designs available on g 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Italy—Cav. Guido Bitossi & Figii 
(manufacturer and exporter), Montelupo 
Fiorentino (Florence), offers on an outright 
sale basis hand-decorated ceramics (mainly 
in the traditional style of Montelupo) espe. 
cially majolica goods, such as tea and coffee 
sets, tableware, ashtrays, vases, boxes, pitch. | 
ers, table decorations, lamp bases, animals, 
and novelties. 

21. Italy—-I. L. P. A. T. (Industria Lavo- 
razioni Plastiche Affini), (manufacturer), 7 
Via Gramsci, Turin, offers to export and 
seeks agent for unlimited quantities of 
paraffinfiar collars suitable for clergymen, 
waiters, civilians, nurses, and school chil- 
dren. Firm desires to contact United States 
firms willing to buy its production, as well 
as appoint agent for the entire United States 
Illustrated leaflet (in Italian and English), 
sample pieces of paraffinflax, and price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Italy—I M E S — S.R.L. (importer, ex- 
porter), Via Omenoni N. 2, Milan, has avail- 
able for export Florentine hand-embroidered 
blouses in silk, linen, and cotton.  Photo- 
graph of blouse available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
a5, 2. ©. \ 

23. Japan—lida & Co., Ltd. (importer and 
exporter), 30 Shimoyamate-dori 3-chome, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to contact importers 
and/or manufacturers interested in Japa- 
nese worsted fabrics and yarns, and woolen 
fabrics and yarns. 

24. Madeira—A. S. da Gama (manufac 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), Rua do Betten- 
court, 12-1°, Funchal, has available fo 
export several grades of Madeira hand-made 
embroideries, including table linens, orgal- 
dies, pillow cases and sheets, cocktail and 
dinner sets, guest towels, handkerchiefs, 
baby dresses, and sunsuits. Quantity avail- 
able valued up to 4,000,000 escudos. Firm 
desires either direct importers or commission 
agents, and is especially interested in con- 
tacting importers who could supply material 
for their own orders. 

25. Netherlands—Kalker Norden (expt 
merchant, commission merchant, whole 
saler), 5, Prof. Tulpstraat, Amsterdam, offers 
to export and seeks agent for all kinds o 
raw cattle skins, quality and type according 
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to customary standards of the international 
hide and skin trade. 

26. Netherlands—Firma A. F. van der 
Maade van der Wouw (tannery), Rijen 
(North Brabant), wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality sole leather, bellies 
and double shoulders without heads, and 
100,000 yards monthly of all kinds of shoe 
welts. Firm seeks information from buyers 
as to the types of shoe welts best adapted to 
the United States market. Shipments to be 
made in accordance with samples, and any 
necessary shipping information will be wel- 
comed. 

27. Scotland—Thomas Brydon & Son 
(manufacturer and exporter), 16 High Street, 
Hawick, has available for export top-quality 
Scottish shortbread. Firm prefers to deal 
with United States concerns buying on their 
own account. Also, shipping instructions 
from prospective buyers will be appreciated. 
Photographs and price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Scotland—National Patent Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), south William Street, John- 
stone, offers to export and seeks agent for 
first-quality mouse, rat, and mole traps, 1,000 
gross monthly. Samples obtainable upon 
request direct from Scottish firm. Mlus- 
trated folder with price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Scotland—North British Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 110 Flemington 
Street, Springburn, Glasgow, offers on an out- 
right sale basis high-grade Diesel mining 
locomotives, 100 hp., any quantity desired. 
Descriptive leaflet, with sectional views of 
locomotive, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Scotland—Alexander M. Pirie (manu- 
facturer), 12/14 Hopetoun Place, Glasgow, 
C. 4, offers on an outright sale basis high- 
quality golf clubs (woods and irons). Price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D.C. 

31. Scotland—J. & R. Wallace, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), The Foundry, Castle Douglas, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, offers on an outright sale 
basis milking machines and artificial ma- 
nure-distributor machines. Price informa- 
tion and descriptive literature on both 
machines available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Sweden—Theodor Berg & Co. (export 
merchant), 19 Tingvallagatan, Karlstad, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
class cutting boards for paper, veneer, skins, 
cloth, and paper board. Quantity available: 
Approximately 100 to 200 each month. 
Photographic and descriptive leaflets (in 
Swedish) and price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Sweden—Eximpo Co. (export mer- 
chant), 18 Képmansgatan, Géteborg, offers 
on an outright sale basis 100,000 gross of first- 
class wooden clothespins, spring type with 
seven-coil spring. Additional information 
and specifications obtainable from the Swed- 
ish firm on request. 

34. Sweden—Northern Oversea Co. (com- 
mission merchant and exporter), 14 Vister- 
gatan, Malmé, offers to export and seeks agent 
for old burlap bags and rags for the manufac- 
ture of felt and paper. Quality inspection 
by buyer on samples from offered lots avail- 
able gratis at port of destination. Firm is 
Willing to establish a branch office of NOCO 
(Northern Oversea Co.) in the United States. 


October 2, 1950 
905703—50——3 


35. Tanganyika Territory—Habib Kassam 
Manji (importer of machinery, exporter of 
timber, mangrove bark, ivory, oil, oil-cake 
and soap, and wholesaler of tires and timber), 
P. O. Box 254, Tanga, desires to contact United 
importers of tropical hardwoods. 

36. Union of South Africa—R. Eliasov 
(merchant), 194 Queen Street, Port Elizabeth, 
ofiers on an outright sale basis white clay, 
quantities as required. Price information 
and analytical report of clay available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. Union of South Africa—Elie Saporta & 
Co (export merchants and brokers), E. P. B.S. 
Building, P. O. Box 166, Port Elizabeth, offers 
to export and seeks agent for crushed mica, a 
South African mineral. 

38. Union of South Africa—W. Zylinski, 
P. O. Box 6832, Johannesburg, offers for 
export scrap material of ashes, drosses, slags, 
skimmings, and residues, containing a high 
content of various nonferrous metals. Mr. 
Zylinski believes several thousand tons of 
these residues could be supplied annually. 
It is reported by this individual that the 
export of scrap metals is prohibited but, 
since no South African firm is in a position 
to treat these various nonferrous byproducts 
(with the exception of zinc), export permits 
can easily be obtained. Selling prices would 
be dependent upon the metallic content of 
the scrap materials and American metal 
prices. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


39. England—Kemp’s Commercial Guides, 
Ltd. (publishers), 52 Haymarket, London, 
S. W. 1, offers agency in the United States 
for obtaining display and classified adver- 
tisements for Kemp’s directory of merchants, 
manufacturers, shippers professional and 
general trades, as well as to obtain orders 
for copies of the directory in the State of 
Missouri. Additional information is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. §S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Belgium—P. V. B. A. M. De Meyere 
(importer, wholesaler), rue de la Gare 43, 
Maldegem, seeks purchase quotations for 
1,000 cases or more of extra choice raisins; 
1,000 cases or more of each of the following 
products: canned salmon (various qualities) , 
corned beef, canned fruits, canned milk and 
sweetened canned milk. 

41. Germany—Atelier ‘“Charlott’” Weyers- 
berg (manufacturer), 3/IV Residenzstrasse, 
Munich 2, Bavaria, wishes to obtain quota- 
tions for plastic film, foils, and plastic coated 
fabrics suitable for the manufacture of cur- 
tains, tablecloths, beach bags, and small 
traveling sets, plain, printed, and embossed. 
Quantity required: approximately 500 pounds 
each month. 

42. Germany—A. Luethke & Co. (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer), 30, Jung- 


fernstieg, Hamburg, desires purchase quota- _ 


tions for brown rice (Edith, Fortuna, Lady 


Wright, and Blue Rose brands), in 15,000- 


to 20,000-ton lots. 

43. India—The Pioneer Watch Co. (direct 
importer and wholesaler dealer), P. O. Box 
No. 3057—89, Abdul Rehman Street, Bom- 
bay 3, wishes to contact United States manu- 
facturers interested in exporting watchmaker 
and jeweler’s tools. 

44. Ireland—Richard Atkinson & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 31 


College Green, Dublin, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for necktie machine for stitching the 
seam side of a tie by means of a loose in- 
visible thread running the length of the tie. 
Sample tie, showing type of machine stitch 
required, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Ireland—The Castleguard Textile Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), c/o John Kiernan, 
Solicitor, Ardee, Co. Louth, seeks purchase 
quotations for machinery suitable for spin- 
ning cotton, rayon, and possibly nylon yarns. 
The yarns to be spun are intended to be in 
cotton counts up to 24’s for warp and weft 
and hosiery yarn. The initial unit is in- 
tended to comprise about 5,000 ring spindles 
to handle up to approximately 30,000 pounds 
a week. Specifications: 16 ring frames each 
320 spindles 3 by 8 by 2 single apron drafting: 
4 stubber-inters each 120 spindles two zone 
draft 10 by 5. Sufficient drawings: 26 cards. 
Usual blowing single process all for ordinary 
American 1-inch staple. 

46. Japan—Mitsui Wooden Ship Building 
Co., Ltd. (exporter, importer), No. 5, 2- 
Chome, Kodenmacho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in importing superior 
iron ore, hard coking coal, Virginia tobacco 
leaf, Florida phosphate, and raw hides. Firm 
also desires to contact United States firms 
interested in importing wooden ships— 
schooners, fishing boats; steel ships—tankers, 
cargo ships; machines. Correspondence to 
the firm should be addressed directly to 
Yoshitaka Horiuchi, Director, at the above 
address, to facilitate prompt handling. 

47. Morocco—Samuel A. Pimienta (im- 
porter, exporter), 38, Rue de la Marine, 
Tangier, is interested in receiving offers from 
United States exporters of fruit drops, chew- 
ing gum, milk and vanilla chocolate bars, and 
all food products. 

48. Portugal—O R C O R E—Organizacao 
Comercial de Representacoes, Lda. (importer, 
wholesaler, and manufacturer’s agent), 15 
cave, Rua Zaire, Lisbon, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for best-quality boric acid and glycol, 
quantities to be determined on contact with 
United States firms. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Canada—John R. Stevenson (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 1009 Laird Boulevard, 
Montreal 16, Quebec, wishes to obtain agency 
for mill supplies, such as_ adjustable 
wrenches, sleeve wrenches, slip-joint and 
fixed-joint pliers, tinners’ snips, wire grips, 
screw drivers, punches, chisels, drills, nail 
pullers, and hacksaw frames. 

50. Germany—Biss & Hormann (commis- 
sion merchant and broker), 47 Uhland- 
strasse, Hamburg, seeks agency for vegetable 
and animal oils and fats including castor, 
linseed, coconut, peanut, olive, whale and fish 
oils, tallow; all types of fishmeal and bone- 
meal. Firm specifies all qualities for com- 
modities listed, in lots of 100 tons and up. 
Offers should be submitted on f. o. b. or 
c. i. f. Hamburg basis. 

51. Guatemala—Dent Hermanos (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Apartado Postal No. 199, 
7a Avenida Sur 6 Int. 7, Guatemala City, 
wishes to obtain agency for teztiles, such as 
cotton drills, twills, ducks, sheetings, shirt- 
ings, printed fabrics, and rayon fabrics for 
women’s dresses. 

52. Guatemala—Emundo Nanne (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Apartado Postal No. 77, 9a 
Galle Oriente No. 17, Guatemala City, seeks 
agency for cotton teztiles. 

53. Italy—I. M. Bersanetti-Boselli (retailer 
and agent), 226r, Via S. Fruttuoso, Genoa, 
wishes to obtain agency for cordage and 
twine. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
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Afghanistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AFGHAN EXPORT EMBARGO ON HIDES, 
SKINS, WOOL, AND COTTON 


On August 10, 1950, the Government of 
Afghanistan placed a temporary embargo on 
the export of hides, skins, wool, and cotton. 
This embargo was necessary in order that 
Afghanistan could reexamine its stocks and 
establish export allocations in accordance 
with its trade commitments, especially 
those with Soviet Russia. It was expected 
that before the end of September new ex- 
port allocations would be established and 
the embargo would be lifted. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
IN CENTRAL BANK 


The Central Bank of Bolivia initiated in its 
La Paz office on July 26, 1950, a savings-de- 
posit department, according to a report of 
August 1, from the United States Embassy, 
at La Paz. The Bank announced that 
shortly its agencies in other cities also would 
open savings-deposit services. 

An annual interest rate of 5 percent will 
be paid on savings accounts, and will be 
credited semiannually. Accounts may be 
opened by both individuals and corporations. 

The Bank hopes to attract considerable 
sums of working capital through its new 
savings-department service. 


Tariffs and Trade Control 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IMPORTABLE 
AT Most FAVORABLE RATE OF EXCHANGE 


Agricultural machinery and accessories 
are now included with merchandise to be im- 
ported into Bolivia at the 60-boliviano rate 
of exchange instead of at 100 bolivianos to 
the dollar as heretofore, by Bolivian Supreme 
decree No. 2150, promulgated on August 11, 
1950, states a report of September 1, from 
the United States Embassy at La Paz. 
Spare parts for machinery continue to be 
imported at the 100-boliviano rate. 

Although the amount of $500,000 was in- 
cluded in the 1950 foreign-exchange budget 
for the importation of agricultural ma- 
chinery, the preamble of the new decree 
states that no permits for such imports had 
been granted thus far this year. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON GLASSWARE INCREASED 


In order to give additional protection to 
the domestic glass industry, the Bolivian 
Government, by Supreme decree No. 02153 
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of August 11, 1950, raised the import duties 
on certain glass articles considered compet- 
itive with those produced domesticaly, states 
a report of September 1 from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz. 

A list of the items affected by Supreme 
decree No. 02153, with the new and old rates 
of import duties and surtaxes, is available 
in the U. S. Department of Commerce pub- 
lication, Business Information Service, 
which may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or by writing directly to 
the Department at Washington 25, D. C. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER TRANSACTIONS IN ALLIGATOR SKINS 
AND HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS AU- 
THORIZED 


Proposals for the exportation under barter 
of tanned alligator skins against imports of 
any licensable product and for the importa- 
tion of household refrigerators in exchange 
for any barterable export product except 
hides, castor oil, and babassu oil, were an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil on August 24, 1950, in 
notices 199 and 200, respectively. The in- 
formation was transmitted on August 30 by 
the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

Although the announcement stated that 
the exchange of any barterable export com- 
modity for household refrigerators would be 
permitted, the Embassy has been informed 
by the licensing authorities that only the 
following export commodities will be con- 
sidered for that purpose: Bristles; hoofs and 
horns; lumber (except pine logs); bananas 
and oranges; caroa; rice (with 10 percent 
of export proceeds retained by the Exchange 
Department); cotton yarns and textiles (with 
10 percent retained by the Exchange Depart- 
ment); tea; yerba mate; sorva rubber; and 
beeswax. 

Only proposals of up to 40 percent of the 
imports made by interested parties in either 
1948 or 1949 may be entered. This limitation, 
however, will not be permitted to reduce 
the licensable quantity below 20 units. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IN FIRST HALF OF 1950 


Chilean exports in the first 6 months of 
1950 were valued at $122,412,000, a decline 
of 28 percent from the corresponding figure 
of $169,990,000 for 1949. Imports during the 
first half of 1950 amounted to $118,586,000, 
a drop of 17 percent from the amount of 
$142,611,800 recorded in the first half of 
1949. Chile’s imports totaled $287,300,000 
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during the full year 1949 and imports, $305,- 
900,000. 

The latest figures from which an analysis 
of the trade may be made cover only the first 
5 months of 1950. In that period, minera] 
products, including precious metals, ac. 
counted for 85 percent of the value of ex. 
ports. The principal groups of imports and 
percentages of total imports in the January- 
May 1950 period were: Machinery, equip- 
ment, and tools, 21; metallurgical products, 
14; and chemicals, 14. The volume of ex. 
ports declined about 1 percent from the 
volume in the corresponding period of 1949, 
and the volume of imports declined about 21 
percent. 

The decline in export values while the 
volume remained practically unchanged may 
be accounted for by the drop in the price 
of copper between the two periods and a de- 
crease in exports of agricultural products, 
The lower value and volume of imports is a 
reflection of reduced foreign exchange in- 
come resulting from the decline in the value 
of exports in the latter part of 1949 and the 
early months of 1950. 

The United States continued as the prin- 
cipal market for Chilean exports and as 
Chile’s principal supplier, taking 52 percent 
by value of exports and providing 54 percent 
by value of imports in the first 5 months 
of 1950. These percentages are slightly lower 
than those for the 1949 period. Egypt, 
France, Italy, and Spain were next in order 
as markets for Chilean exports, and the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, and Brazil fol- 
lowed as sources of imports. 

Import controls continued to be strictly 
administered in the first half of 1950. The 
authorities attempted to limit the issuance 
of licenses to amounts and currencies for 
which the necessary cover could, with a fair 
degree of certainty, be made available when 
payment became due. By midyear the im- 
proved demand and price for copper gave 
hope of some easement in the approyal of 
import licenses later in the year. 


N q e 
Colombia 
9 
Exchange and Finance 


ROYALTY PAYMENT REMITTANCES 
AUTHORIZED 


Remittances of royalty payments were au- 
thorized by resolution No. 59 of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control, approved 
August 25, 1950, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota which was 
based on local newspaper reports. 

Resolution No. 59 is reported to provide 
that foreign exchange will be granted at the 
official rate for payment of royalties for the 
use of trade-marks, patents, and industrial 
designs and models provided they are to be 
used in the manufacture of products con- 
taining 90 percent or more of domestically 
produced raw materials. For products con- 
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taining less than 90 percent of local raw 
materials, the remittance of royalty pay- 
ments will be authorized by means of ex- 
change certificates. However, remittances 
will be authorized only if the applicable 
royalty contracts have been approved pre- 
viously by the Office of Exchange Control. 
Payments in accordance with contracts al- 
ready approved by the Control Board will 
continue to be made in the same manner 
as heretofore, until termination of the pe- 
riods for which the contracts were approved. 

Regulations for the implementation of 
resolution No. 59 have not yet been issued. 
The benefits to be derived from this meas- 
ure by foreign companies will depend largely 
upon the terms of the implementing meas- 
ures, particularly with regard to the approval 
of royalty contracts. 


REMITTANCES AGAINST LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FREED FROM RESTRICTION 


The reestablishment in June 1950 of the 
provisions of resolutions Nos. 6 and 7 issued 
in April 1949 by the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 24, 1950) resulted in a delay 
in effecting payments on letters of credit and 
sight drafts, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. The 
backlog of outstanding applications for re- 
mittances rose from an average of $3,000,000 
during the first 5 months of 1950 to more 
than $32,000,000 as of August 1. 

During the latter part of August and early 
September, however, there was a steady im- 
provement in Colombia’s foreign-exchange 
situation, principally because of increased 
coffee shipments at prices near or equal to 
last fall’s all-time record. Consequently, 
the Office of Exchange Control on September 
5 ruled that remittances under irrevocable 
letters of credit would no longer be subject 
to the limitations but would be approved as 
they fell due. Furthermore, it was antici- 
pated that by mid-September remittances 
against sight drafts would be practically up 
to date. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORT QUOTAS 
AUTHORIZED 


New import quotas for wheat and special- 
purpose flour were established by resolutions 
of the Colombian Ministry of Commerce is- 
sued on August 29, 1950, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 

The resolution relating to wheat provides 
for total imports of 15,500 metric tons, of 
which 9,500 tons is assigned to the Federa- 
tion of Flour Mills and 6,000 tons to the 
National Milling Association. The new 
quotas bring the total of Colombia’s wheat 
imports, actual and authorized, to about 
57,000 metric tons since January. These im- 
ports, which compare with totals of about 
7,000 metric tons in 1949 and 26,000 tons in 
1948, reflect the shortage of wheat in Colom- 
bia resulting from the failure of this year’s 
wheat crop. In addition to the imports of 
wheat, about 8,000 tons of bread flour have 
been imported since January 1. 

The quota for imports of special-purpose 
flour for the manufacture of crackers and 
Spaghetti in the second half of 1950, was set 
at 3,641 metric tons, a quota identical with 
that fixed for this type of flour for the first 
half of the year. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS ON CORPO- 
RATIONS COMPILED INTO SINGLE CODE 


All pertinent Colombian legislation and 
regulations applying to corporations (socie- 
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dades anonimas) have been compiled into a 
single code by decree No. 2521 of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industries, dated July 
27, 1950, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. 

The Superintendent of Corporations states 
that there have been no significant changes 
in the laws or regulations governing corpora- 
tions. The merit of decree No. 2521 is that 
it brings together in a single orderly docu- 
ment all of the various laws and regulations 
on corporations that have been scattered 
throughout the Civil and Commercial Codes 
and other laws and decrees dating as far 
back as 1888. 

The American Republics Division of the 
Office of International Trade has several 
copies of decree No. 2521, in Spanish, which 
are available for loan to interested indi- 
viduals or firms. 


INCOME-TAX DEDUCTION PERMITTED FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Income taxpayers in Colombia will be per- 
mitted allowances for contributions and 
donations, under the provisions of decree 
No. 2556 of July 28, 1950, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy at Bogota. 

Decree No. 2556, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of August 18, provides that taxpayers 
will be permitted, beginning with the 1950 
tax year, to deduct from their gross income 
the amount of charitable contributions or 
donations to foundations, corporations, or 
societies, the purpose of which is exclusively 
public or social assistance, the protection of 
the aged or of children, religious, welfare, 
scientific, or educational. Such deductions 
are limited to 10 percent of net income as 
computed without the deduction. It is re- 
quired that the entity receiving the dona- 
tion be operating in Colombia, that it use 
the donation within the country, and that 
it distribute no profits to stockholders. 


Costa Rica 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated September 11, 1950) 


ECONOMIC POLIcY 


Two declarations of Costa Rican economic 
policy were made during August, one by 
President Ulate and the other by the Costa 
Rican Ambassador to the United States. 

The President’s speech, made at the in- 
auguration of an extension in electric serv- 
ice (supplied by a local subsidiary of a United 
States investment firm), was marked by his 
admission that he had formerly shared with 
others a distrust of foreign investment capi- 
tal but that, on being confronted with actual 
problems of government, he had found that 
an underdeveloped nation must turn to for- 
eign capital to help raise its standard of 
living. The President attacked the preced- 
ing administration’s 10 percent levy on capi- 
tal above 50,000 colones (US$1=5.66 colones), 
attributing to this measure and the law 
nationalizing banks the scarcity of new for- 
eign investment capital. He called for a 
new income tax and dwelt on the failure of 
some segments (especially the professional 
class) to pay a just share of direct taxes. 
As an inducement to foreign investors, the 
President proposed that the constitution be 
amended to prohibit another such capital 
levy and that specific legislation provide for 
guaranties to foreign investors. He added 
that only after the country itself possessed 
the investment capital to offer technological 
and other advantages should it consider the 
subject of acquisition or nationalization. 


The Ambassador reported to his Govern- 
ment in person that he had negotiated new 
terms on the Export-Import Bank loan and 
had made preliminary agreements on a lend- 
lease settlement. To increase the country’s 
income of United States dollars, he had 
emphasized Costa Rica’s willingness to coop- 
erate in the abaca planting in Central Amer- 
ica provided for in recent United States 
legislation, and had testified in favor of de- 
veloping the Inter-American Highway. He 
reported preliminary talks with the World 
Bank for a loan to impove the country’s 
electricity supply. 


FINANCE 


The Central Bank of Costa Rica announced 
its decision to reduce progressively the un- 
paid backlog for imports brought in between 
October 15, 1948, and April 1, 1950. As an 
initial step, payment of 1,700 accounts (all 
less than US$100 each) amounting to 
US$76,179 was authorized, but a balance of 
US$13,720,763 remains. It is reported that 
the bank will make an initial payment on 
this balance sometime after September 15. 
Speculation concerning this payment and 
expectation of an inflow of United States 
dollars from the Inter-American Highway, 
abaca planting, and other investments are 
credited locally with strengthening the colon 
vis-a-vis the United States dollar. The 
average free-market exchange rate for 
August was 8.93 buying and 8.97 selling, 
which is in contrast to the preceding 
month’s figures of 9 and 9.10, respectively. 

As provided in current legislation, the 
Central Bank’s organic law was up for re- 
vision or restatement in terms of the expe- 
rience of past months. The projected new 
law is now under discussion by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, having been subjected to 
criticism and suggestions by the Executive’s 
Cabinet and members of the principal 
banks. At present it appears that the new 
Central Bank law will be similar to the 
general pattern for such legislation. The 
new law is expected to provide for the re- 
establishment of private banking within 2 
years after passage. Revision of the organic 
law of the national banking system and the 
law regulating issuance of money are to be 
discussed by the Legislative Assembly in 
September. 

A payment of 36,000,000 colones on the in- 
ternal bonded debt was recorded on August 
30, half going for amortization and half for 
interest. The regular budgeted amounts 
authorized for the purpose have been ampli- 
fied by sums realized from exchange sur- 
charges on imports. 

Coffee growers charged unconstitutional- 
ity in their fight against the 2 percent tax 
on their crop, which is to be used to redeem 
8,000,000 colones in bonds for a_ public- 
works program in the coffee zones. The law 
was alleged to be retroactive, since it was 
passed after crops had been collected or 
sales contracts signed. An adjustment is 
expected. 

INDUSTRY 


Streetcar service was suspended on 
August 1 by the local subsidiary of a United 
States électric light and power company. 
The terminal date of the franchise is 1955 
and requires the transfer of a first-class 
tramway-system line. The National Elec- 
tric Institute is negotiating with the com- 
pany to arrive at a solution, which will prob- 
ably include payment of an indemnity. 

Conversations between the Government 
and persons interested in establishing a ce- 
ment plant in Costa Rica took place during 
August. No agreement was reached on the 
terms of the contract, which was to in- 
clude provisions for certain tax and import- 
duty exemptions. The proposed plant ca- 
pacity is 800,000 bags per year, which ap- 
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pears ample at this time (1949 imports 
amounted to 668,000 bags). Production is 
scheduled to start in 2 years. 

The Government invited a group of 
Danish fishermen interested in transferring 
a fishing fleet and processing factories for 
tuna and other fish, fish-meal fertilizer, and 
fish oil to visit Costa Rica. Negotiations 
are still unresolved. 


CROPS 


Heavy rains in the area east of Cartago 
have inundated parts of the Orosi and Pa- 
cayas areas and impeded rail traffic between 
San Jose and the Atlantic port, Limon. 

Costa Rican banana exports during the 
second quarter of 1950 amounted to 2,350,000 
stems, or 2,307,000 count bunches. In the 
first quarter of 1950, 2,480,000 stems, equal- 
ing 2,430,000 count bunches, were exported. 
All exports went to the United States and 
Canada. The Minister of Economy, after 
seeing the new tracts cleared for planting by 
a United States company, stated that in 1951 
Costa Rica would be the world’s greatest ex- 
porter of bananas. It is generally believed 
that labor availability might be the limiting 
factor in this field of agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Second-quarter coffee exports totaled 5,- 
100,000 kilograms, 50 percent of which was 
shipped to the United States. First-quarter 
figures showed 9,000,000 kilograms, of which 
65 percent went to the United States. 

The second-quarter figures for abaca fiber 
produced in Costa Rica showed a total of 
1,100,000 pounds, of which 850,000 pounds 
were clear and 250,000 were streaky. The 
figures for the first quarter were 2,080,000 
pounds, with 1,510,000 pounds clear and 570,- 
000 pounds streaky. Heavy cutting to reju- 
venate the plants and “tip-over’” root dis- 
ease were the reasons for the decline. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The Legislative Assembly met on Septem- 
ber 1 to consider four subjects of an eco- 
nomic character: (1) Price controls, the cost 
of living having increased from 269 in June 
to 273 in July; (2) the cement contract— 
construction in the first half of 1950 having 
totaled 240 new buildings valued at 10,000,000 
colones, compared with 4,000,000 colones in 
the like period of 1949, thus involving a 
larger foreign-exchange expenditure for ce- 
ment; (3) the electric problem—the National 
Light and Power Co. having informed the 
Government that it has expanded production 
to the limit of its resources and that new 
industries would drain power now being sold 
elsewhere; and (4) the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of petroleum—the Government 
wishing to pass legislation regulating these 
activities before granting future contracts. 

The Executive budget for 1951 totaled 134,- 
824,000 colones and was sent to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for discussion. It is an in- 
crease over the 125,000,000 colones budget for 
1950, but receipts are again expected to bal- 
ance expenditures. 


CENSUS 


Preliminary census results estimate Costa 
Rica’s population to be around 800,000, a 
figure considerably lower than that derived 
from adding to and subtracting from the 
1927 census. 


Cyprus 


Exchange and Finance 


New Loan RAISED IN LONDON TO FINANCE 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The Cyprus Government has floated a 
new £ 2,540,000 bond issue in the London 
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market to provide funds for the financing of 
development projects, states a dispatch dated 
August 31, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at London. 

The new bonds, known as 314 percent 
stock, mature in 1969-71 and were offered 
for public subscription at par. The offering 
was reported to have been oversubscribed. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty INCREASED ON GARLIC 


The import duty imposed on garlic enter- 
ing the Dominican Republic (tariff item No. 
944) has been increased from $12 to $20 per 
100 net kilograms, by law No. 2459 of July 
13, 1950, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 2, 1950. 


Eeuador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated September 7, 1950) 


Business conditions in Ecuador were gen- 
erally good during August, encouraged by a 
high volume of agricultural exports at good 
to excellent prices. However, the tendency 
to hold merchandise off the market in hope 
of price increases continued. 

FINANCE 

Under pressure of stepped-up orders for 
“luxury” merchandise on list C of the emer- 
gency exchange-control decree, the free- 
market value of the sucre sagged further in 
August, reaching in some quotations on its 
weakest day a rate of 20 to the dollar. The 
sucre firmed somewhat toward the end of 
the month to build back to a rate of 19.5 
to the dollar. 

Compensation dollars (derived from speci- 
fied exports and earmarked for specific list C 
imports), which generally have maintained 
a margin of 5 sucres or more over free-market 
dollars, fell away until, at the end of August, 
they were being quoted almost at par with 
the rising free-market dollar. 

Credit demand continued brisk as a result 
of increased import activity in the “luxury” 
field, inspired by Korean developments. 
Some bank sources indicated at the end of 
the month that available credit collateral 
might be approaching exhaustion. Collec- 
tions increased in volume, and payments 
were reported prompt. 

The total value of import permits granted 
by the Guayaquil control office in August 
reached $5,257,426, compared with $4,607,840 
in July 1950 and $2,783,842 in August 1949. 
That office in August issued export licenses 
for a total of $4,542,080, compared with a 
July 1950 total of approximately $3,028,770 
and an August 1949 total of approximately 
$1,271,612. 

TRADE CONTROLS 


The Ecuadoran Congress which convened 
August 10 gave little time to economic mat- 
ters during the month; bank circles expect 
no concrete action before November to pro- 
vide a law replacing the emergency exchange- 
control decree. (The present extension of 
the decree runs out November 30.) As the 
result of the presently undefined status of 
the international situation, a “wait and see” 
attitude seemed to be developing with re- 
spect to the exchange-control decree. 





Earlier hopes for a single rate of exchange 
seemed less likely in August. 

The only change in exchange-control reg. 
ulations in August was the substitution jn 
list C of paragraph 206 of the customs tariff 
(figurines, vases, glasses, and similar articles 
of china, porcelain, and stone) for paragraph 
217 (artistic works of terra cotta or Clay, 
such as statues, figurines, vases, urns, anq 
similar articles), the latter thus being 
dropped from the lists. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Banana exports from Guayaquil in August 
were reported unofficially at 405,403 stems, 
compared with 278,257 stems in July 1959, 
and 249,442 stems in August 1949. 

Preliminary figures show August rice ex. 
ports as 3,613,583 kilograms, compared with 
6,669,672 kilograms in July 1950 and 1,100. 
992 kilograms in August 1949. 

Cacao entering Guayaquil in August to. 
taled 2,088,273 kilograms, compared with 
2,098,995 kilograms in July 1950 and 782,649 
kilograms in August 1949. 


Keypt 
42] l 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALUMINUM HOUSES AND CELLOPHANE 
PAPER: IMPORT DuTY INCREASED 


The import duty on ready-made aluminum 
houses and cellophane paper in Egypt was 
increased from 8 piasters to 16 piasters a net 
kilogram by a Royal decree issued on July 31, 
1950, states an airgram dated August 16, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy in Cairo. 

{One Egyptian piaster = $0.02868 in United 
States currency.] 


Finland 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated September 1, 1950) 


Although the price-wage conflict in Finland 
and the resultant inflationary tendency taxes 
the stability of the Finnish currency, there 
are other recent developments which are 
very favorable. Industrial production during 
the current year has increased steadily, and 
the number of industrial workers at the end 
of July was 4 percent greater than a year 
ago. The output of the export industries is 
nearly 15 percent above that of last year. 
Completed residential construction reached 
a record figure of 306,000 cubic meters during 
the second quarter of 1950, compared with 
280,000 cubic meters during the like period 
last year and was accompanied by record 
production and consumption of cement. 
Agriculture is developing favorably; butter 
production during the second quarter was 24 
percent above last year’s output. Total for- 
eign trade in the second quarter of 1950 was 
25 percent above the figure for last year. The 
export surplus of 2,239,000,000 Finnish marks 
for July is the greatest export surplus Finland 
has recorded since the war. Three more 
months like July will wipe out Finland's 
remaining import surplus, totaling 5,731,000,- 
000 Finnish marks. The principal increases 
in Finnish exports occurred in round timber 
and various types of wood pulp and paper. 

A special session of the Diet, on August 
25 and 26, called to consider the wage-price 
and threatened strike situation, gave the 
Government a vote of confidence, followed 
by adjournment to September 5. 


PRICES AND FINANCE 
The cost-of-living index for July decreased 
2 points to 934, because of the 25 percent in- 
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crease in the family allowance. The in- 
auguration at the beginning of August of 
price fixing of items included in cost-of- 
living index computations is expected to 
retard the upward movement of the index. 
Various prices have been reduced, including 
those for eggs, sugar, cold meats, tax coffee, 
cloth, potatoes, motion pictures, and haircuts. 

The budget bill for the calendar year 1951 
has been approved by the President and 
awaits action by the Diet. Total estimated 
revenues for 1951 amount to 125,000,000,000 
Finnish marks, compared with 104,400,000,000 
marks for 1950, and total estimated expendi- 
tures amount to 124,975,000,000 marks, com- 
pared with 104,500,000,000 marks for 1950. 

Despite proposed reductions in personal 
income and property tax rates, the revenue 
from taxes for 1951 is estimated at 95,500,- 
000,000 marks, compared with 77,300,000,000 
marks in 1950. Import duties will yield an 
estimated 3,300,000,000 marks over 1950 
amounts, and an increased turn-over tax 
will yield an estimated increase of 13,400,- 
000,000 marks. 

The public debt has decreased steadily 
since March 1950. The decrease during July 
was $2,000,000 to a total of $595,000,000. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS AND REPARATIONS 


Deliveries of Finnish sawn lumber to the 
United Kingdom have been much delayed 
because the prices agreed upon under the 
Finnish-British trade agreement were lower 
than the prices Finnish suppliers received 
from other sources. Negotiations are re- 
portedly in progress in London concerning 
continuation of deliveries. 

A Finnish-Swiss trade agreement, signed 
on August 16 in Helsinki, provides for a 
turn-over of 20,000,000 Swiss francs between 
the two countries during the year beginning 
September 1, 1950. Trade negotiations with 
Argentina and Norway will begin in Sep- 
tember, as well as negotiations between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union concerning 1951 
trade, in accordance with the 5-year trade 
agreement. Documents of ratification for 
this Finnish-Soviet agreement were ex- 
changed in Helsinki on August 24. 

Negotiations are proceeding in Helsinki 
concerning delivery of the final quota of 
Finnish war reparations to the Soviet Union 
during the period January 1, 1951—September 
18, 1952. The Russians requested that the 
quota of 3,200-ton freighters be increased 
from two to four, with corresponding reduc- 
tions in machine-shop products. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNWORKED NICKEL: IMPORT DUTIES 
RESTORED 


Import duties on unworked nickel and 
nickel alloys, suspended in France since July 
1944, were restored by an order of August 
30, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
August 31, states a report from the United 
States Embassy, Paris, September 5. 

Products affected (French import-tariff 
numbers in parentheses) are: (1332 A, B, 
and C) nickel, pure or alloyed with manga- 
hese, unworked; (1337 A and B) nickel alloys 
containing more than 5 percent and less 
than 50 percent of nickel, unworked; and 
(1842 A and B) nickel alloys containing 50 
percent and more of nickel, unworked. 

The rate of duty on all these items, as 
listed in the present French import tariff, is 
8 percent ad valorem. 





Licorice stocks in Turkey on June 30, 1950, 
were estimated at 16,580 metric tons. 
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French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw AND WASTE COTTON: Export Duty 
DECREASED 


The export duty on raw cotton and cotton 
waste in French Equatorial Africa was re- 
duced from 35 percent to 24 percent ad valo- 
rem by order No. 1908 of June 19, published 
in the Journal Officiel on July 1, 1950. 


Germany 


DISPATCH FROM THE OFFICE OF 
THE U.S. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(Dated September 5, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


All grains had been harvested in Western 
Germany by the end of August. According 
to preliminary estimates of the Ministry for 
Food and Agriculture, the 1950 bread-grain 
harvest is expected to yield 5,790,000 metric 
tons, compared with last year’s bumper crop 
of 5,954,000. The total fodder-grain produc- 
tion is estimated at 4,350,000 tons, compared 
with 4,250,000 last year. 

Adequate quantities of all classes of ferti- 
lizers were available, but farmers’ shortage 
of money and credit continued to prevent 
maximum utilization of fertilizers on farms. 
Phosphate plants are reportedly operating at 
only 50 percent of capacity because of large 
stocks of superphosphate now on hand. 

The “scare” buying which began early in 
July appeared to subside during August. 
Sugar and canned edible oils continued to be 
the only two items in short supply. Canned 
edible oils disappeared entirely from the 
regular market in most areas, and sugar was 
often difficult to obtain. August sugar re- 
leases to wholesalers totaled approximately 
100,000 tons (refined), which represent nor- 
mal requirements at this season. The major 
portion of the August supply was provided 
from ECA shipments. The Food Ministry 
estimated that effective demand during Au- 
gust, however, totaled 130,000 to 140,000 tons 
The sugar supply in September is expected to 
be slightly smaller than during August. 


INDUSTRY 


The index of industrial production (ex- 
cluding food processing, stimulants, and 
building) for July was 107 percent of 1936, 
a decrease of 1 point from the revised June 
figure. This decrease occurred, despite rec- 
ord output in many major industries, because 
of adjustments for number of working days. 
Crude-steel output totaled 1,035,000 tons, 
exceeding the previous postwar high in March 
by about 2 percent. July orders for crude 
steel totaled 1,500,000 tons, of which one- 
third was for export shipment. Orders on 
hand totaled 3,100,000 tons. 

Housing construction in Germany is at the 
rate of 330,000 units a year, compared with 
less than 100,000 in 1948. The building-cost 
index has fallen from 217 in 1948 to 186 
(estimated) in 1950 (1936=100), which 
trend, despite enormously increased demand, 
may be explained by the fact that materials 
and labor are not in short supply and that 
orders for higher-priced houses are not 
readily obtainable. Also, available funds are 
largely state-administered and are available 
only for low-cost housing. 


LABOR 


The employment situation showed further 
improvement during August. The unem- 


ployed numbered 1,341,206, a decrease of 
110,716 from July. The total number of 
employed wage and salary earners was 14,160,- 
000, an increase of 170,000 over July. The 
unemployed thus were about 9.5 percent of 
the total wage- and salary-earning labor 
force. Scattered reports indicated that small 
firms were finding it difficult to maintain 
operations and in some cases released em- 
ployees, whereas larger firms were expanding 
because of easier accessibility to credit. 
PRICES AND TURN-OVER 

The consumer price index for July was 149 
(1938=100), 2 points below June. The de- 
crease was due to abundant seasonal fruits 
and vegetables and to summer sales of cloth- 
ing and other items. These sales plus 
“scare” buying greatly increased turn-over, 
and many lines, especially textiles and shoes, 
sold virtually all available stocks. If present 
tendencies continue, the decline in the con- 
sumer price index may be halted in August. 

The basic-materials price index was 204 
(1938=—100) in July, an increase of 6 points 
over June. Both agricultural and industrial 
materials increased, and the probable cause 
is the general rise in world market prices. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

In July, for the third consecutive month, 
Western Germany’s exports reached a new 
postwar high of $172,200,000. The continued 
rise in exports has been largely in the field 
of industrial manufactures. Imports climbed 
to $225,400,000. 

July exports to the United States set a 
postwar monthly record of $7,000,000, and 
imports from the United States climbed 
sharply over the June total of $34,900,000 to 
reach $55,500,000 in July, the highest figure 
since January 1950. This rise in deliveries 
from the United States was largely the result 
of the heavier volume of ECA procurement 
authorizations issued in May and June. 


FINANCE 


The Federal Budget Law for 1950-51 was 
presented to the Cabinet for approval on 
August 29, 1950. It consists of an ordinary 
budget with expenditures of 12,253,000,000 
Deutsche marks and an_ extraordinary 
budget with expenditures of 720,000,000. 
The elimination of double counting between 
the two budgets gives revenues of 11,452,- 
000,000 and expenditures of 12,672,000,000 
marks, or a defict of 1,220,000,000, which is 
to be financed by 500,000,000 marks from the 
issue of coins and by 720,000,000 in loans 
to cover the extraordinary budget. The 
loans are to be raised in cooperation with 
the Bank Deutscher Laender and are to be 
financed by a long-term bond issue of large 
denomination, by a baby bond issue, and by 
Treasury bills carrying a rediscount privi- 
lege at the central bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE AND TEA EXTRACTS ENTERING WEST- 
ERN GERMANY IN GIFT PARCELS DuTy- 
FREE LIMITED 


The duty and tax exemptions for coffee 
and tea entering Western Germany in gift 
packages are not applicable to coffee and tea 
extracts, according to,an announcement of 
the Federal Finance Minister dated June 22, 
1950, and published in Bundeszollblatt No. 5 
of August 11. 

Under existing regulations each household 
in Western Germany or Western Berlin may 
receive free of customs duties and taxes up 
to 2.5 kilograms (5.5 pounds) of coffee and 
250 grams (8.8 ounces) of tea each month. 
Coffee and tea extracts, however, are granted 
tax and duty exemption only for smaller 
quantities, depending on the strength of the 
product. For example, for this purpose 0.3 
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kilogram of ‘“Borden-Kaffee” is considered 
equivalent to 1 kilogram of roasted coffee; 
the monthly limit for this product would 
therefore be 0.75 kilogram (1.65 pounds). 
The equivalents for certain other brands of 
coffee extract per kilogram of roasted coffee 
are as follows: “Sol-Kaffee,” 0.45 kilogram 
(real weight); ‘“Nes-Kaffee,” 0.50 kilogram 
(real weight); “Instandt Coffee Product,” 
0.50 kilogram (real weight). The equivalent 
of “Nestea Nestle” per 250 grams of tea is 
200 grams. 


BEER: INTERNAL TAXES REVISED 


The internal taxes on beer in the Federal 
Republic of Germany were modified by a law 
of August 14, 1950, published in Bundes- 
gesetzblatt No. 35 of August 18. This law, 
which modifies and supplements the original 
beer tax law of March 28, 1931, and certain 
postwar legislation, was made effective as of 
September 1 by an Allied High Commission 
decision. 

The revised tax rates on beer for each hec- 
toliter (1 hectoliter—26.4 gallons) of the 
beer production of a brewery during one 
fiscal year is as follows: 

Deutsche 

Hectoliters marks 

For the first- ; 2, 000 12. 00 
For the next aban Ss eiakieainahisss 8, 000 12. 30 
Do__ aa mat 10, 000 2. 60 

| 10, 000 90 
aa Se 20 
Rei. = 30, 000 80 
ares SS 40 
For additional quantities__._._ ~~~ 00 


DH bo 
ee 
te DODO tot 


Certain privileges are given to home brew- 
ers. 

The foregoing tax rates are applicable to 
“full beer” only. These tax rates are re- 
duced by one-fourth for “draught beer’ and 
by one-half for “plain beer,” and are in- 
creased by one-half for “strong beer.” 
“Colored beer” is to be taxed according to 
the highest rate of “strong beer.” 

The strength in wort determines the type 
of beer to be taxed. Plain beer contains 
from 2 to 5.5 percent strength in wort, 
draught beer from 7 to 8 percent, full beer 
from 11 to 14 percent, and strong beer 16 
percent and over. 

Imported beer is to be taxed at the highest 
rate for domestic beer according to its 
strength in wort. 

Beer of strength in wort of less than 2 
percent, in excess of 5.5 but less than 7 per- 
cent, in excess of 8 but less than 11 percent, 
and in excess of 14 and less than 16 percent 
may not be offered for sale. The Federal 
Minister of Finance may authorize excep- 
tions. Unless otherwise stated, beer in the 
first category is to be taxed as plain; beer in 
the second, draught; beer in the third, full; 
and beer in the last, strong. 


CIGARS: INTERNAL TAXES REDUCED 


The internal taxes on cigars in the Federal 
Republic of Germany were reduced, effective 
August 16, by a law of August 2, 1950, pub- 
lished in Bundesgesetzblatt No. 33 of August 
7. This law amends the tobacco tax law of 
April 4, 1939, and certain postwar legislation. 

The tax rate of 46 percent of the retail 
price for all types of cigars was reduced to 
30 percent for cigars priced up to and in- 
cluding 0.40 Deutsche mark (1 Deutsche 
mark = $0.238), and to 35 percent for cigars 
priced above 0.40 Deutsche mark. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


LAW FOR DISSOLUTION oF I. G. FARBEN, 
SIGNED 


On August 17, 1950, the Allied High Com- 
mission signed law No. 35 “Dispersion of 
Assets of I. G. Farbenindustrie AG.” The 
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law, which was published in the August 26, 
1950, issue of the Official Gazette of the Allied 
High Commission, implements the intention 
to deconcentrate and dissolve this company, 
as expressed in Control Council Law No. 9. 

Under the terms of the law, I. G. Farben- 
industrie is to be extinguished as a juristic 
entity and its assets are to be dispersed 
among economically sound and independent 
companies so as to promote competition in 
the chemical and related industries, which 
were formerly dominated by the company. 

{Loan copies of law No. 35 are available 
from the Western European Division, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., upon request. Persons having 
claims against I. G. Farben should note the 
item entitled ‘Procedure Established for I. G. 
Farben Creditors to File Claims” appearing 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
4, 1950, p. 23.] 


Guatemala 


Commercial Laws Digests 


GOVERNMENT To CONTROL EMPLOYMENT OF 
FOREIGN LABOR 


The Guatemalan Government has pub- 
lished a decree requiring employers in Guate- 
mala City to make application to the Gov- 
ernment’s Placement Office before hiring 
foreign labor, states a dispatch of September 
6, 1950, from the United States Embassy 
there. An employer may freely hire a worker 
of his own choice only if the Placement Of- 
fice is unable to furnish a qualified worker. 
In any case, preference must be given to 
native applicants. The significance of this 
decree cannot be evaluated at the moment, 
since its real test depends on the manner of 
application. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HAITI REMOVES Duty ON MANY ITEMS OF 
FARM AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


The importation into Haiti of certain 
items of agricultural machinery, sawmill 
machinery, and equipment, and raw materials 
necessary for operation of soap factories was 
made duty-free under a decree signed by the 
Junta on August 9, 1950. This action, which 
is intended to help both agriculture and 
industry, applies to tractors and bulldozers; 
cane mills; distillery equipment; textile- 
manufacturing machinery; hydraulic motors 
and turbines; windmills; irrigation pumps; 
machinery for making bricks, blocks, and 
tile; and electric machines, tools, and ap- 
paratus for agricultural or industrial use. 


Honduras 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated September 11, 1950) 


Retail business in Honduras continued 
slow during the past month as a result of 
rising prices in both basic food items and 
imported goods and a general lack of funds 
in the hands of consumers. Nearly 40 public- 
works projects were in operation through- 
out the country, but these did not represent 
sufficiently increased spending to augment 
to an appreciable degree the amount of 
money in circulation. In fact, low wages 
and increasing prices appeared to be actually 





reducing retail sales compared with previous 
months. 

Wholesalers reported good sales, as a direct 
result of speculative buying on the part of 
retailers, and continued to place substantia] 
orders abroad for merchandise, often without 
price confirmations. Requests for long-term 
loans by importers were frequently turned 
down by the banks. 

The commercial banks continued to cal) 
in mortgage loans and refused loans on rea] 
estate. Short-term commercial loans, up to 
3—4 months, with definite repayment clauses, 
were granted to reputable old-line firms. 

The Banco Nacional de Fomento (Nationa) 
Development Bank), as of September 9, 1950, 
had approved a total of 21 applications for 
long-term development loans, representing a 
total value of 145,000 lempiras (1 lempira= 
US$0.50). Most of these were 7-year loans 
for agricultural purposes. 

The Central Bank began to retire 12,000,000 
American half dollars in circulation, and the 
Honduran lempira, which for years had been 
held in vaults by commercial banks as re- 
quired reserve for paper currency, came back 
into circulation. 

A second bridge across the Choluteca River, 
dividing Tegucigalpa and Comayaguela, was 
opened for traffic after extensive remodeling, 
The new bridge connects with Calle Real. 
main street of Comayaguela, now being paved 
to connect with the 3-kilometer strip of oiled 
road leading to the Toncontin Airport. When 
the work is completed, the airport will be a 
10-minute trip from the center of Teguci- 
galpa. 


India 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated September 2, 1950) 


Food shortages continued to be a major 
cause of anxiety in India during August, 
Bihar, West Bengal, and Madras State are 
badly affected. Assam, rocked by earth- 
quakes and ravaged by floods, is a particu- 
larly critical area. Interruption of the usual 
means of transport has made it necessary 
for the Indian Air Force to drop rice and 
other foods to prevent death by starvation of 
people in the most afflicted localities. Gov- 
ernment Officials maintain that there is 
enough food to meet the country’s needs and 
that maldistribution is the source of the 
trouble. Limited means of transportation, 
however, make proper distribution extremely 
difficult. 

The impact of food scarcities has been 
increased by a substantial rise in prices in 
recent weeks. Since the outbreak of the war 
in Korea, it is estimated that the prices of 
foodstuffs have increased by 20 percent for 
people not covered by the Government's 
rationing system. To combat inflationary 
pressures, on August 12 the Indian Parlia- 
ment passed a bill enabling that body to 
legislate for a period of 1 year with respect to 
trade and commerce within the individual 
States, and with respect to the production, 
supply, and distribution of goods. A second 
bill, passed August 14, provides increased 
penalties for hoarding food grains, cotton 
textiles, and other essential commodities. 


FOREIGN-TRADE CONTROLS 


Three important announcements affecting 
trade were made on August 5. The first was 
the issuance of Open General License XX, 
by which a substantial number of additional 
commodities are now exempt from import- 
license requirements for importation from 
any source, and still other commodities for 
importation from  soft-currency sources. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The second announcement was to the effect 
that the embargo (and the exemption there- 
to) recently placed on the export of wool 
would also apply to wool waste. The third 
announcement was the immediate inclusion 
of Belgium and West Germany in the soft- 
currency area for purposes of import con- 
trols. This action was taken as a conse- 
quence of the inauguration of the European 
Payments Union. Portugal and its posses- 
sions, with the exception of Portuguese In- 
dia, were placed in the same catogry August 
21. 

Open General License XX applies to ship- 
ments consigned to India on or before Decem- 
per 31, 1950. Imports from all sources covered 
by the general license include such items as 
various metal raw materials and manufac- 
tures, sulfur, wood pulp and newsprint, milk 
foods for infants, and hand-sewing needles. 
Imports from soft-currency countries cov- 
ered by the new general license include prin- 
cipally certain industrial raw materials, some 
bicycle parts, and cigarette paper. (Full de- 
tails and a list of the commodities under the 
Open General License are being published 
separately in the Business Information Serv- 
ice series, copies of which are available at the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and its Field Offices.) 

Trade sources in India report greatly 
stepped-up buying in the United States of 
newsprint, mercury, sulfur, penicillin, and 
powdered milk. It is generally admitted 
that the aim of the Indian Government to 
reduce prices by issuing Open General 
License XX will be successful. Business- 
men state that most items allowed unre- 
stricted importation are expected to be im- 
ported by the end of the year in quantities 
sufficient to reduce prices considerably. 

The Government of India, on August 27, 
acting on the recommendations of the Ex- 
port Promotion Committee, relaxed to a 
great extent existing control on exports. 
Belting for machinery, woolen manufactures, 
umbrellas and umbrella fittings, confec- 
tionery, bicycles, matches, plastic articles, 
canvas shoes, soaps, washing powders, sta- 
tionery, silk and artificial-silk fabrics, and 
cotton hosiery have been placed on the free 
list, and the rules governing the licensing of 
other commodities, such as oils and oil- 
seeds, have been modified. Other changes 
include license-free exports of onions and 
chillies under over-all quota limits; sympa- 
thetic consideration of applications for proc- 
essing and reexport of goods of soft-cur- 
rency origin; control on futures trading in 
jute manufactures; restrictions on exports 
of raw jute; and fixing of ceiling prices for 
jute manufactures. 


SHIPPING; LABOR; MINING 


An official press notice of August 15 enun- 
ciates the Government’s intention of taking 
steps at the earliest practicable date to re- 
Serve coastal trade to Indian _ shippi ug. 
Seventy-five percent of the coastal trade 
is already carried by Indian ships, and it is 
believed that this can be increased to 100 
percent within the next year or two. 

Serious labor disturbances in Bombay 
marked the last half of August and the be- 
ginning of September, starting with a strike 
(Officially declared illegal) of textile workers, 
which forced nearly all of the city’s 60 cotton 
mills to close. The strike developed as a 
result of a dispute over the amount of an- 
nual bonus to be paid mill workers for 1949. 

Mineral-production activity, other than 
coal mining, showed further improvement in 
recent months. Dry weather, absence of 
labor problems, increased export demand, 
and improvement in road and rail transport 
facilities contributed to greater activity in 
surface mining of such ores and minerals as 
Manganese, kyanite, and mica. Iron-ore 
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production was sustained, but production of 
chrome ore remained suspended. Judged 
by export statistics, mica production showed 
a slight increase in Bihar but a decrease in 
South India. Operations in underground 
mining, however, were affected by the hot 
weather and reflected a decrease in the pro- 
duction of coal. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS IN EXCESS OF LICENSE VALUES 
CONFISCATED 


The Government of India has notified im- 
porters that existing regulations do not con- 
fer any right for importations in excess of 
licensed values and that excess imports will 
be treated as unauthorized and will be penal- 
ized by confiscation. Formerly, in excep- 
tional cases if there were indications that 
the excessive importations were not deliber- 
ate, customs authorities permitted entries 
up to 10 percent more than the values of 
import licenses. It is the responsibility of 
the Indian importers to make certain that 
the c. i. f. values of imported products are 
within the values specified by import licenses. 


Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goops IMPORTED DutTy-FREE 


Goods imported into Indochina under any 
American aid program will be admitted duty- 
free, if the goods are for use of the armed 
forces or for free distribution, according to 
decree 50-964 of August 9, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of August 13, 
1950. 


Iraq 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated September 1, 1950) 


The outbreak of hostilities in Korea caused 
the most active trading seen in Iraq since 
the beginning of World War II. Prices of 
consumer goods rose rapidly, and there was 
considerable turnover in everything except 
capital goods. By mid-August the buying 
spree ceased, with prices consolidated at only 
slightly less than their highest levels. The 
volume of business so drastically reduced 
inventories in some lines that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to abandon its policy 
of discouraging imports in an attempt to 
secure a balance of international payments. 
Fearing a recurrence of the shortages which 
created a runaway price inflation during the 
last war, the Government removed the ceil- 
ing on the amount of foreign exchange allo- 
cated for the importation of a wide category 
of essential items from soft-currency coun- 
tries. Despite this action, only a small 
minority of importers have thus far opened 
new credits, which are considered insig- 
nificant in relation to the needs of the coun- 
try to restock various goods. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Government also liberalized import 
licensing for commodities of scarce-currency 
origin which are used for industrial purposes. 
Iraqi imports from scarce-currency countries 
are expected to increase as a result of an 
Anglo-Iraqi scare-currency agreement 
reached on August 2, which allots to Iraq 
for the year ending September 30, 1950, 


$20,000,000 for essential requirements. As 
Iraq had refrained during the period of 
negotiations from issuing import licenses 
for more than $12,000,000, there is now a 
surplus of $8,000,009 available for imports, 
which the Government is understood to be 
planning to use before September 30. 

Iraq’s trade with the United States has 
changed somewhat since the devaluation of 
the dinar from $4.03 to $2.80 on September 
21, 1949. This increase in the value of the 
dollar in relation to the dinar by 42 percent 
priced a large category of United States con- 
sumer goods, particularly textiles, out of the 
Iraqi market. Despite tightened import con- 
trols for soft-currency goods at the begin- 
ning of the year, increased imports of United 
States goods did not take place, as might have 
been anticipated, because of this price dif- 
ferential. Instead, importers found it more 
profitable to acquire soft currencies from the 
open market (as distinguished from the offi- 
cial market) to finance their imports. Goods 
currently imported from the United States 
are items which cannot be procured from 
any other origin and consist principally of 
industrial and agricultural machinery, items 
essential to the Iraqi economy, semiluxury 
goods such as refrigerators and air condi- 
tioners, and second-hand clothing. 


OIL AND OTHER REVENUES 


The Iraqi Government has reached an 
agreement with the principal oil concession- 
aire, whereby the royalty rate on each long 
ton of crude oil produced in Kirkuk and ex- 
ported from Iraq was increased from 4s. to 
6s. (gold). Oil-royalty earnings should in- 
crease progressively from £6,000,000 in 1950 
to more than £23,000,000 ($64,400,000) by 
1954 as projected oil-development programs 
are implemented. The latter amount is 
equivalent to the present annual Iraqi 
budget. 

Certain improvements were noted in Iraq’s 
general economy. The 1950 agricultural crop 
afforded a better financial return than the 
1949 bumper crop year. The position of the 
State Treasury has improved considerably; 
and it is possible, if conditions continue to 
be normal, that the budget will show a slight 
surplus. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw IMPORT POLICY 


The official English text of the Ministry of 
Finance, Directorate General of Imports Noti- 
fication No. 15 of 1950, published in the Iraq 
Times of August 10, 1950, reads as follows: 

“By virtue of the authority delegated to 
us in accordance with the Law for Organiza- 
tion of Economic Life No. 41 of 19438 and High 
Supply Committee’s Notification No. 17 of 
1944 and Council of Ministers Decision No. 
4960 dated November 1, 1948, we have de- 
cided the following: 

“Article 1: 

Article 2 of our Notification No. 14 of 1950 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated Sep- 
tember 18, 1950) shall be amended to read 
as follows: 

(a) Import Licenses on Soft Currency 
Countries will be granted urgently if it is 
proved that allocation for the commodity to 
be imported and the quota fixed for the im- 
porter from total allocations, have not been 
expended, provided the importer attaches to 
his application submitted on the Special 
Form a genuine offer from the Supplier. 

(bo) If the importation is based upon 
drawing or shipping documents, the importer 
should attach a certificate from the Bank 
from whom these documents are, showing 
their content in detail, but if these docu- 
ments are with the importer himself, he 
should submit same in original. 
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“Article 2: 

Article 3 of our Notification No. 14 of 1950 
is canceled and substituted by the following 
article: 

(a) If import is on the basis of opening 
of credit the validity of the import licenses 
on soft currency countries shall be one 
month, during which time the importer must 
open the credit. 

(b) If the credit is opened during the 
month, mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, the license shall be valid for six 
months from the date of the license, without 
the need to contact the Directorate General 
of Imports to have it. extended. 

(c) In case the credit is not opened 
within the one month mentioned in para- 
graph (a) above, the license shall positively 
be considered as canceled. 

(d) The validity of the import licenses 
on soft currency countries on the basis of 
drawing or shipping documents, shall be 3 
months. 

(e) Licenses issued for importation of 
constructional and elementary materials 
which cannot be supplied at short time, also 
for machines and their spare parts and ac- 
cessories shall be valid for one year which 
may not be extended unless the owner can 
prove that credit had been opened or draw- 
ing or shipment taken place during the 
period of the license’s validity.” 


IMPORTS OF COMMODITIES AUTHORIZED 
FROM SCARCE-CURRENCY AREAS 


The following commodities may be im- 
ported into Iraq from scarce-currency areas 
only by owners of factories registered at the 
Ministry of Economics and Social Affairs, ac- 
cording to a notice published by the Director 
General of Imports in the Iraq Times of 
August 25, 1950: Industrial castor oil; 
groundnut oil; industrial linseed oil; indus- 
trial palm and herbal oils; industrial coco- 
nut oil; all other vegetabe oils used in indus- 
try; paper bags for packing of cement; 
Zabana paper; cigarette paper (bobbinets) ; 
raw artificial silk; raw, combed, or carded 
wool; cotton yarns whose importation is not 
prohibited; aluminum sheets; printers’ type, 
dyes and plates (limited to presses); leather 
and hides. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILLs oF LaDING Must BE LEGALIZED TO 
SERVE AS CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN 


The Italian Ministry of Finance, by circular 
No. 250 of August 2, 1950, prescribed that 
bills of lading covering shipments of mer- 
chandise from non-European countries direct 
to Italy must henceforth be legalized at 
Italian consulates in order to serve in place of 
certificates of origin. No separate certificate 
of origin is required. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS APPLICABLE TO 
WoOMEN’s HatTs OF HIGHER VALUE 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
specifying that effective July 1, 1950, the 
quota restrictions on women’s and girls’ felt 
hats are to apply to those valued at less than 
15s. 1ld. each, instead of at 14s. 11d. each 
as formerly. 

{Refer to FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 10, 1950, for announcement of the quota 
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for women’s and girls’ felt hats during the 
last half of 1950.] 


IMPORT DuTy ON DRIED PEAS INCREASED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
increasing the duty on dried peas to 2d. a 
pound for imports from all countries except 
the United Kingdom and Canada and the 
preferential rate on imports from those two 
countries to 144d. a pound, effective August 
1, 1950. The duty in effect up to August 1 
was one-half penny a pound for imports from 
all countries except the United Kingdom and 
Canada, and imports from those two coun- 
tries were free. Also issued at the same time 
was an order, effective on August 1, 1950, 
specifying that licenses will no longer be 
required for imports of dried peas. 


SILK AND RAYON HOSIERY QUOTA 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under quota of 
500,000 pairs of silk and rayon hosiery from 
all countries during the period September 1, 
1950, through February 28, 1951. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE KOREAN WAR ON THE 
JAPANESE ECONOMY 


On the basis of reports through late 
August, the war in Korea has noticeably 
stimulated Japan’s economy. The increased 
economic activity is sparked in large measure 
by actual and potential requirements of the 
United Nations forces for supplies and equip- 
ment from Japan for the prosecution of the 
war; by increased interest in purchases indi- 
cated by some countries in anticipation of 
future difficulties in obtaining goods; and by 
the need for Japanese shipping for rapid 
transport of goods to Korea. 

Prices of many important commodities 
reacted to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. A Japanese news report indicates 
that, according to a Bank of Japan survey, 
wholesale prices in July advanced 5.3 percent 
over June. The sharpest advance was re- 
corded in textiles, up 10.2 percent, followed 
by metals, which rose 9 percent, construction 
materials, 3.3 percent, foods, 2.5 percent, and 
sundry goods, 3 percent. Retail prices also 
increased rapidly, registering a significant 
rise during the same period. The stock mar- 
ket reacted violently during the early days 
of the conflict, with most stock prices show- 
ing rapid gains, some prices advancing by 
more than 100 percent. Commenting on 
early reactions to the war, a leading Japanese 
English-language economic journal stated 
that although requirements for certain goods 
were on the increase, it was fairly evident 
that “scare buying” and other types of specu- 
lative activities were having marked effect on 
the rapidity with which prices were ad- 
vancing. 

As might be expected, attention began to 
be focused on economic controls to check 
inflation. A dispatch of August 15, 1950, 
from the Office of the United States Political 
Adviser for Japan indicated that the Japa- 
nese Government “* * * was optimistic 
regarding its ability to maintain its disin- 
flationary line, and declared that no addi- 
tional price or distribution controls were 
contemplated at this time * * *” Not 
precluded, however, is the real possibility 
that continued high-level demand, with re- 
sultant production pressures in certain areas 
of the economy, will require an allocation 
system for some items. 





It is evident that a part of the inflationary 
pressure to date has resulted from a rise in 
foreign demand for a number of cOoMmMOGities 
from the Japanese economy. The Japanese 
economic journal previously mentioneg 
stated in an early August issue that require. 
ments were rising for railway rolling stock, 
motor vehicles, tires, tubes, and other types 
of goods. A release of August 14 by Genera] 
Headquarters, Far East Command, stated that 
$30,000,000 had already been expended jy 
Japan “* * * for supplies and materials 
needed by United Nations forces in Ko. 
rea * * *” Tt was indicated in the same 
release that the decision to use United States 
dollars for the support of increased require. 
ments occasioned by the war in Korea was 
made by General MacArthur immediately 
after the onset of hostilities. 

Additional pressure on Japan’s industria] 
plant has already taken place in the form of 
export contracts effected for steel products 
(galvanized iron sheets, railway rolling stock, 
machinery, etc.), and increased interest on 
the part of foreign firms in negotiating for 
purchase of equipment and _ supplies in 
Japan. The Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, according to 4 
recent dispatch from the Office of the United 
States Political Adviser for Japan, announced 
that export authorizations in July had been 
issued in the amount of $74,000,000 (export 
shipments for July totaled approximately 
$63,000,000, whereas monthly exports for the 
period January—May averaged about $51,400.- 
000). An unofficial report, based on prelimi- 
nary data, indicates that August exports may 
have established a new postwar record, ex- 
ceeding the July total. 

The effect of the United Nations require- 
ments on Japan’s export potential cannot 
accurately be determined at this time, nor 
can an assessment be made as to the total 
effect of these special demands on the Japa- 
nese economy. Some industrialists in Japan 
believe that Japan’s industrial capacity is 
sufficient to meet these requirements, as well 
as export demands, and that the expansion 
will provide the stimulus necessary to carry 
the Japanese economy forward more rapidly 
to an early realization of the desired goal of 
self-support. 

Increased imports are anticipated during 
the coming months, not only as a result of 
the Korean war but also because of the re- 
quirements of industries contributing to 
Japan’s expanding export trade, a trend 
established considerably before the outbreak 
of hostilities. However, Japan must seek new 
sources of rice and raw materials which it 
Was anticipated would be available from 
Korea. (In a trade agreement concluded with 
the Republic of Korea prior to the outbreak 
of the war, imports of $9,500,000 over a 1-year 
period were programmed, and, in addition, 
Japan anticipated purchasing approximately 
200,000 metric tons of rice from Korea in the 
next year.) It is expected that Japan will at- 
tempt to obtain additional rice from other 
rice-surplus countries or to purchase substi- 
tute cereals. 

It is noteworthy that Japan has already 
made arrangements to purchase larger quan- 
tities of raw materials and food from the 
dollar area with the increased dollar proceeds 
resulting from purchases by United Nations 
forces and from increased exports to the dol- 
lar area (as well as from a backlog of funds 
accuing from dollar exports appropriated in 
previous quarterly foreign-exchange budgets 
but not spent). 

Of the July-September foreign-exchange 
budget (see Aug. 28, 1950, issued of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY) of $257,000,000 (a con- 
siderable increase over the previous quarter's 
import budget of 144,000,000), approxi- 
mately $104,000,000 is allocated for imports 
from the dollar area, 167 percent greater than 
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the preceding quarter’s allocation of about 
$39,000,000 for such imports. Principal items 
on the list of approved imports from the dol- 
lar area are: Raw cotton, $60,000,000; rice, 
$7,020,000; petroleum products, $4,646,601; 
and machinery, $3,200,000. 

Although information is not currently 
available as to allocations for import during 
the October-December quarter, it is antici- 
pated that the total budget, as well as the 
allocation for dollar-area procurement, will 
be considerably greater than for the July- 
September quarter. Part of the increased 
budget, however, is necessitated by the higher 
prices which Japan mrust now pay for essen- 
tial imports. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR FILING PATENT 
APPLICATIONS 


The period during which allied nationals 
owning patent, utility-model, and design 
rights may make application for restoration, 
revalidation, and acquisition of priority 
rights in connection with such industrial 
property owned at the outbreak of the war, 
which lapsed or were canceled by the Jap- 
anese Government or which expired during 
the war, has been extended by a recent SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers) directive to the Japanese Government. 

In accordance with this directive, the 
period of 1 year within which such requests 
may be made by allied nationals began 
February 1, 1950, rather than September 1, 
1949, the date previously in effect. Appli- 
cations in connection with allied industrial 
property should, as heretofore, be filed 
directly with the Japanese Patent Agency in 
Tokyo (see Nov. 21, 1949, and Feb. 27 and 
July 3, 1950, issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for further details regarding regula- 
tions applicable to patents, utility models, 
designs, trade-marks, and trade names). 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALEURITE (TUNG) OIL: Export DUTY 
REDUCED 


The export duty on aleurite (tung) oil in 
Madagascar was reduced from 7 percent to 
4 percent ad valorem on the f. o. b. price by 
order No. 1886—D of June 29, 1950, published 
in the Journal Officiel on August 26, 1950. 


HIDES AND SKINS: STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
FOR EXPORTS ESTABLISHED 


New standards of quality on salted hides 
and skins for export were established in 
Madagascar by an order of December 22, 1949, 
published in the Bulletin Agricole of Decem- 
ber 1949. 

[Details concerning the above regulations 
may be obtained upon request from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


CLOVES: STANDARDS OF QUALITY FOR 
EXPORTS REVISED 


Standards of quality for exports of cloves 
were revised in Madagascar by an order of 
September 12, 1949, published in the Bulletin 
Africole for December 1949. 

Under the revised regulations, cloves must 
be of good quality, that is, of types numbered 
1, 2, 3, or 4, and of 16 percent maximum 
humidity, and they must be exported in new 
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sacks. Each sack must bear the mark of the 
exporter, the letters “MAD” (for Madagascar), 
and the number of the grade exported. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIRES AND TUBES PLACED. UNDER EXPORT 
CONTROL 


Rubber tires and tubes for automobiles and 
bicycles (tariff Nos. 72-10, 72-11, 72-12, 72-19) 
have been placed under export control in 
Mexico by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Economy published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 25, 1950. This action is intended to 
prevent the present tire shortage in that 
country from becoming worse. 


QUOTAS FoR ASSEMBLED PASSENGER AUTO- 
MOBILES REMOVED 


Effective August 27, 1950, all quotas for the 
assembly of passenger automobiles in Mexico 
were removed until further notice, according 
to an announcement of the Minister of 
Finance carried in the Mexico City press, as 
reported by the United States Embassy in a 
dispatch of August 31. Truck-assembly 
quotas were abolished on August 4. 

The Minister also stated that if it should 
become necessary at some future date to re- 
instate quotas, the assembly plants would be 
protected in regard to orders already placed. 
The Minister emphasized that the Govern- 
ment is not opening the border for the im- 
portation of vehicles already assembled. 
Provided that the assembly plants can obtain 
an increased number of units for assembling 
automobiles, the larger number of cars on the 
market will not make itself felt until about 
the beginning of 1951. 


RAYON IMPORTS GRANTED SUBSIDY 


A subsidy has been granted to importers 
of rayon, by a Mexican Executive resolution 
of August 15, 1950, published in the Diario 
Oficial on August 29 and effective from that 
date until December 31. 

The subsidy is equivalent to the difference 
between the rate of 45 percent ad valorem 
established in paragraph 2.30.03 of the gen- 
eral import tariff and that of 30 percent ad 
valorem by which imports of rayon should be 
effectively covered. This subsidy will apply 
to all rayon import operations (1) for which 
prior import permits are granted by the 
Ministry of Economy and (2) which in any 
way form part of any barter operations 
against Mexican exports of the same value 
that might be approved and carried out 
through the National Bank of Foreign Trade 
(Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
S. A.). 


Nicaragua 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated September 10, 1950) 


FINANCE 


The current economic crisis in Nicaragua 
and the dollar-exchange shortage continue to 
hold the attention of the local press and 
public. The air is filled with rumors of 
forthcoming Government moves to alleviate 
the situation. The most popular theory is 
that a devaluation of the cordoba is impend- 
ing, though this has been denied vigorously 
by Government officials. In a questionnaire 
submitted by one of the local papers to Mana- 


gua residents, including merchants, business- 
men, and agriculturists, the majority of re- 
plies indicated that devaluation is likely but 
undesirable. 

The arrival on September 5 of a technical 
mission of three persons from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has, of course, in- 
creased public interest in the subject. Mem- 
bers of the mission have thus far refused to 
make any statements to the public, and it is 
expected that their recommendations will not 
be made known until after their departure 
some 2 weeks hence. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


In the meantime, the office of the Comp- 
troller of Exchange is continuing the policy 
established last month of refusing all import- 
permit requests with controlled exchange. 
Only merchants presenting certificates of 
availability obtained from coffee exporters, 
compensation permits granted as a result of 
exportations of certain other agricultural 
commodities, or proving an investment of 
capital previously held abroad are obtaining 
permits. This situation is expected to pre- 
vail at least until October 1, when the Gov- 
vernment will have had time to analyze 
recommendations made by the Fund mission 
and to draft legislation putting the new 
system in effect. 


HIGHWAY 


The recent action of the United States 
Congress reducing funds available for the 
continuation of the Inter-American High- 
way, and its outright refusal to appropriate 
any money for further construction on the 
Rama Road to the Atlantic coast of Nica- 
ragua, produced an immediate and strong 
reaction in this country. After the first few 
days of excitement—during which most po- 
litical groups and social classes expressed 
their solidarity with President Somoza and 
their determination to continue the work 
with or without outside assistance—various 
plans were advanced as to the manner in 
which Nicaragua might raise the money to 
continue this project. The most recent 
idea advanced, and one that seems to have 
the approval of the President, calls for an 
export tax of US$3 per quintal of coffee 
shipped from the country as long as the 
price of coffee remains at more than US$30 
per quintal. The local coffee-growers asso- 
ciation, though reaffirming its desire to assist 
in the construction of the Rama Road, is 
quoted as feeling that the burden should be 
equitably distributed among all classes in 
the country and not borne by the coffee 
planters alone. 


COMMERCIAL MISSION 


On August 17 a Mexican commercial mis- 
sion arrived in Nicaragua. This group, the 
first of several which will visit Central 
American countries during the next few 
months, was sponsored by the Mexican dress 
industry. A fashion show, held at one of 
the most exclusive social clubs in Managua, 
was attended by the President, other high 
Officials, the diplomatic corps, and many of 
the more prominent merchants of the capital. 


CrRoPsS 


Torrential rains fell throughout the coun- 
try during the latter part of August, and 
reports of widespread damage filled the press. 
Although the reports are believed to be ex- 
aggerated, some damage occurred, principally 
in the Department of Chinandega, where 
erosion and washing of the soil caused losses 
to cotton and corn. 





It is reported that the Land Bank of Tai- 
wan (Formosa) granted loans to citronella- 
grass growers totaling 500,000 new Taiwan 
yuan. These loans are to be repaid in 6 
months (NT ¥10.25=US$1). 
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Pakistan 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated August 15, 1950) 


One of the outstanding developments in 
the economic field in Pakistan was the 
sterling agreement of July 27 with the United 
Kingdom, providing for the release of £17,- 
500,000 to Pakistan in 1950-51. Already 
£2,500,000 have been released to allow for 
exceptional requirements up to September 
1950, necessitated by the trade deadlock with 
India. 

Of long-range significance was Pakistan's 
admittance to membership in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, with a quota of $100,- 
000,000, and in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Two new loans were floated by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan on July 20. The entire 
amount of the 2% percent 1956-57 loan of 
70,000,000 rupees ($21,000,000 at the rate of 
1 rupee—US$0.30)) was subscribed, mostly 
by bankers and business houses. The pro- 
ceeds will be utilized primarily for develop- 
ment projects. The 3 percent 1960-70 loan 
is still open for subscription. 

Two conferences held in Karachi, the Pak- 
istan Tripartite Cotton Textile and the Tour- 
ist Travel and Publicity, attracted consider- 
able attention. The Conference on Tourist 
Travel and Publicity was the first attempt 
in Pakistan since partition to explore the 
possibilities of developing a tourist industry. 
One of the conference’s recommendations was 
the immediate establishment of a tourist 
travel bureau. 

Heavy rains have caused thousands of the 
federal capital’s refugees to demand more 
expeditious implementation of refugee-re- 
habilitation schemes. The Government has 
approved a tax to finance measures for 
refugee relief. 


PRICES 


Although a general decline in prices was 
expected to follow the recently promulgated 
open general license covering industrial 
equipment and supplies and a limited range 
of consumer goods, prices of consumer goods 
showed an upward trend, mainly as a result 
of the Korean conflict. Textiles in particular 
registered a steep rise in northern Pakistan, 
having risen at one time as much as 60 to 
80 percent. Although it was reported that 
the Government was considering the promul- 
gation of an ordinance to control prices, it 
is now understood that no such action is 
necessary as prices have receded. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


For the purpose of maintaining close asso- 
ciation between the business community and 
the Government, a Foreign Trade Develop- 
ment Council has been formed with the 
Pakistan Minister of Commerce as chairman. 

Assistance in the development of cottage 
industries has been approved by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. Sales and supply depots 
and display centers are to be established in 
the leading cities of Pakistan and also in 
London and New York. The Government has 
acquired the services of a marketing specialist 
to promote the export of local handicrafts. 

To meet the domestic demand for rubber 
and canvas shoes, estimated at approximately 
4,500,000 pairs, the Government of East Pak- 
istan is reported to have granted licenses to 
establish factories to four companies, in- 
cluding the Bata Shoe Co. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TRANSPORT 


In view of the pressing demand for imports 
of burlap, jute products, and twine, these 
items were placed under open general license 
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from all countries except those in the Ameri- 
can account area. 

The short-term trade agreement between 
India and Pakistan, signed on April 21 and 
scheduled to expire July 31, was extended for 
another 2 months, or until September 30, 
1950. 

The official Pakistan trade delegation has 
reported that tentative trade agreements 
have been concluded with Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Egypt, and Poland. 

It was announced during the month that 
a new river port, Khulna, is expected to be 
opened to ocean vessels by December 1950. 
Khulna will be of importance in the develop- 
ment of East Pakistan and will relieve con- 
gestion at Chittagong. 

Rail traffic between Pakistan and India 
improved substantially during June. Among 
the commodities shipped from Pakistan were 
soda ash, cottonseed, and dried fruit, while 
cigarettes, timber, mangoes, tea, turmeric, 
onions, and china clay were imported from 
India. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DEPOSITS REQUIRED FOR IMPORT PERMITS 


The Bank of Paraguay issued a resolution 
on August 16, 1950, requiring importers to 
deposit a percentage of the total value of 
imports for which exchange contracts are 
granted them, states a report of September 
5 from the United States Embassy at Asun- 
cion. The amount of the deposit is payable 
to the Bank on the date on which the ex- 
change contract is issued and varies in each 
case, according to the group classification 
of the merchandise to be imported, as fol- 
lows: Group I, essential goods, 10 percent; 
group II, tools, clothing, etc., 15 percent; 
group ITI, articles of general use, 20 percent; 
and group IV, luxuries and nonessentials, 25 
percent. A deposit will be applied against 
payment of the merchandise, whether the 
shipping document is forwarded through the 
Bank of Paraguay or through any other 
banking institution authorized to operate in 
foreign exchange. 

The deposit is different from that required 
for the opening of irrevocable letters of 
credit, which are as follows for merchandise 
of the various groups: Group I, 25 per- 
cent; group II, 40 percent; group III, 75 per- 
cent; and, group IV, 100 percent. 

This measure is designed to combat infla- 
tion by freezing part of the excessive cur- 
rency in circulation. Some people consider 
that the measure is uneconomic because it 
reduces the working capital of importers for 
up to 3 months if shipment is from the 
United States or Europe. This reduction 
would be especially hard on small firms op- 
erating on limited capital. Large firms, how- 
ever, believe that the deposit requirement 
will have the effect of channeling the im- 
port trade back to substantial and long- 
established import houses by eliminating 
new and inexperienced importers who often 
resell their exchange contracts to other im- 
porters at a premium. 


Union of 


South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 
UNITED KINGDOM AND SOvuTH AFRICAN 
GOLD SALES AGREEMENT MODIFIED 


Certain modifications in existing arrange- 
ments for gold sales by South Africa to the 





United Kingdom have been agreed upon by 
the two Governments, which may offer pos. 
sibilities for an expansion of United States 
exports to the Union of South Africa during 
the coming year. 

Full details of the new arrangements 
(which apparently were negotiated during a 
recent visit to London by the South African 
Minister of Economic Affairs) have not been 
released, but the salient feature is understoog 
to be that the Union will sell gold to the 
United Kingdom to the value of £50,000,000 
annually. This figure is substantially lower 
than the annual rate at which gold has been 
accruing to the United Kingdom under terms 
of existing arrangements; consequently, q 
larger portion of the Union’s gold output may 
be available for purchases in hard-currency 
countries. 

In this connection, it should be noted that 
at the beginning of 1950 the Union entereq 
into an agreement with the United Kingdom 
under which certain essential categories of 
goods purchased in soft-currency areas were 
to be financed by the sale of gold to the 
Bank of England. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 4, 1950.) The United 
Kingdom in turn gave the Union free access 
to the London capital market. 

There have been indications that the 
Union of South Africa has not been com- 
pletely satisfied with the operation of the 
original agreement, inasmuch as sales of gold 
to the United Kingdom were reaching figures 
greater than had originally been contem- 
plated. No official data are available, but 
estimates on the amount of gold sold to the 
United Kingdom during the first half of 
1950 vary from £32,000,000 to £50,000,000. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs, on his 
return from London, released a statement to 
the press which provides the only official 
details of the new agreement. The state- 
ment said, “Details have yet to be worked 
out, but it can be taken as certain that, 
from the beginning of 1951, importers in the 
Union will have a wider field of choice than 
heretofore.’ The Minister also stated, “We 
feel, however, that the sterling area should 
be able to earn the gold it needs in free and 
fair competition; and on that basis and in 
expectation of such earnings, the Union 
Government intends selling to the United 
Kingdom, regularly and periodically, gold 
to the value of £50,000,000 per annum during 
the continuation of these arrangements. As 
regards the inflow of investment capital 
from the United Kingdom to the Union, the 
position remains the same as in the ar- 
rangements concluded by Mr. Havenga [the 
Minister of Finance] last year.” 

Qualified observers in South Africa have 
interpreted the new arrangements to mean 
that the present system of universal permits 
(valid for imports from any country) will be 
extended to cover a greater range of com- 
modities which should tend to improve the 
volume of United States exports to the 
Union. 


Venezuela 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated September 7, 1950) 


August was characterized by the intense 
activity of importers and the Government in 
placing orders in foreign markets for imme- 
diate deliveries of goods and by the inability 
of American and European suppliers of 
most merchandise to promise early delivery. 
Quotations for European steel construction 
materials were revised upwards, and rein- 
forcing bars rose from a low of $55 a metric 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and = 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical] 
Products 


VENEZUELAN AIR LINES CONCERNED ABOUT 
REPLACEMENT OF U. S. EQUIPMENT 


Venezuelan scheduled air lines purchased 
no new planes in the first 6 months of 1950, 
although they did purchase two used planes 
of United States manufacture. An oil com- 
pany announced the acquisition of two Per- 
cival Prince planes for company use. 
Domestic air lines, which operate United 
States-made planes almost exclusively are 
becoming concerned over the necessity of 
replacing this equipment within a few years 
and the present high prices of air planes, as 
compared with the prices at which they pur- 
chased their present equipment. 


Automotive 
Products 


MorTorR VEHICLES IN ADEN COLONY 


Motor vehicles in operation in Aden Colony 
at the beginning of 1950, included 1,375 pas- 
senger cars, 196 taxicabs, 334 trucks, 61 
busses, and 76 motocycles. The taxicabs 
are largely United States standard passenger 
cars. The busses are converted trucks of 
about 214-ton capacity. 

Of total registration on January 1, 1950, 
motor vehicles of United States origin in- 
cluded 293 passenger cars, 194 taxicabs, 274 
trucks, and 60 busses. Most of the other 
vehicles were imported from the United 
Kingdom. 


New AUTOMOBILE PLANT PLANNED FOR 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Rootes Motors Ltd. (Canada), conces- 
sionaires of the British Rootes group, manu- 
facturers of Hillman, Humber, and Sunbeam- 
Talbot passenger automobiles, as well as 
Commer and Karrier trucks, have purchased 
a 30-acre industrial site in Scarboro, a 
suburb of Toronto. 

It is understood that plans for the first 
group of buildings, calling for a minimum 
floor space of 40,000 square feet, are being 
completed and that construction may begin 
as early as September in order to be ready 
for occupancy in May of 1951. Although 
projected for the future, the present plans do 
not include a complete assembly plant. 
There will be a building for the head offices 
and show rooms. Other buildings will house 
& reconditioning and body-building plant, 
spare parts, sales, and service. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Chilean imports of motor vehicles in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 531 passenger cars 
and 1,748 trucks and busses, compared with 
1,217 passenger cars and 857 trucks and 


busses in the corresponding 6 months of 
1949. 
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Of total passenger cars imported in the 
1950 period and in the 1949 period the 
following were from the various countries; 
1949 figures in parentheses: 455 (1,067) units 
originated in the United States; 44 (105), 
United Kingdom; 9 (30), France; 5 (14), 
Italian; 17 (0), Sweden; 1 (0), Switzerland; 
and 0 (1), Germany. Truck and bus imports 
by countries of origin were as follows: 1,445 
(718), United States; 133 (78), United King- 
dom; 101 (0), Germany; 55 (62), France; 7 
(9), Italy; 6 (0), Sweden; and 1 (0), Japan. 


BRITISH CARS IN CANADA 


Before the war sales of British-made motor 
vehicles in Canada were negligible—between 
500 and 600 units a year. Sales increased 
sharply in 1947 to 1,933 units. The rise in 
sales of small British cars was attributed 
to the scarcity of United States- and Ca- 
nadian-made automobiles. 

Sales of United Kingdom cars received 
further stimulus when devaluation of the 
British pound sterling in the fall of 1949 low- 
ered the price of English cars in Canada by 
several hundred dollars. A total of 30,274 
British-made automobiles and trucks were 
sold in 1949, which gave the United King- 
dom 11 percent of the Canadian market that 
year. 

Registration of British passenger cars in 
the first 6 months of 1950 totaled 27,868 
units, according to the domestic press. The 
principal makes included were Austin, with 
11,259 units; Ford, 4,869; Hillman, 4,338; 
Morris, 4,046; Standard, 1,897; and Vauxhall, 
1,031. Registrations of these cars accounted 
for 19 percent of all passenger cars registered. 

At the beginning of 1950 the used-car 
market, took a sharp drop, a reflection of the 
relative ease with which Canadians could 
obtain new automobiles of all makes. The 
market revived, however, in the third quar- 
ter. Throughout the fluctuations, ship- 
ments of British-made automobiles multi- 
plied steadily. In the first 7 months of 1950, 
12 times as many British motor vehicles were 
landed in Canada as during the like period 
of 1948 and 2'4 times as many as during the 
first 7 months of 1949. 


MoTorR VEHICLES INCREASING IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


The number of motor vehicles licensed in 
New Zealand as of June 30, 1950, reached 
a record of 421,492 units, an increase of 
29,109 over the record 392,382 units registered 
on the corresponding date of last year. Pas- 
senger cars increased by 10,129 units to 237,- 
668; trucks by 17,517 to 161,975; and motor- 
cycles by 1,460 to 21,849. 


CUBAN PEAK DEMAND FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
May CONTINUE 


Monthly imports of motor vehicles by Cuba 
in 1950 reached a peak of 1,847 units in July, 
compared with 1,609 in June. The increase 
is attributed to the purchase of trucks by 
sugarcane farmers in July instead of Novem- 
ber and deliveries of back orders. The trade 
believes that the demand will continue at 
the July pace for at least 3 months. 

Imports totaled 6,546 passenger cars, 1,487 
commercial cars, 819 trucks, and 444 busses 


in the first 7 months of 1950, compared with 
5,479 passenger cars, 975 commercial cars, 632 
trucks, and 94 busses in the corresponding 
months of 1949. All of the motor vehicles 
originated in the United States with the 
exception of 186 passenger cars and 11 trucks 
in the first 7 months of 1950, and 128 pas- 
senger cars in the 1949 period. 


Motor VEHICLES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New motor vehicle registration in Southern 
Rhodesia included 2,441 passenger cars, 1,264 
trucks, and 368 motorcycles in January—June 
1950, compared with 2,121 passenger cars, 
1,391 trucks, and 402 motorcycles in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. United States and 
Canadian makes accounted for 510 passenger 
cars, 520 trucks, and 7 motorcycles in the 1950 
period, and 340 passenger cars, 606 trucks, 
and 5 motorcycles in the first half of 1949. 

Registrations in the first 6 months of 1950 
exclude June figures for Bulawayo. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN DEMAND FOR FLOWERS OF SUL- 
FUR FROM U. S. CURTAILED 


Australia formerly obtained flowers of sul- 
fur for special purposes from the United 
States, but dollar shortages have greatly cur- 
tailed purchases. Small amounts now go to 
Australia from the United Kingdom. 


ALCOHOL ONLY BYPRODUCT OF CANE SUGAR 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Of a number of possible byproducts of the 
cane-sugar industry, including waxes, vege- 
table fats, aconitic acid, resins, and plastics, 
only alcohol is currently produced in 
Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN SUPERPHOSPHATE PRICE RISES 
EXPECTED 


Prices of superphosphate in Australia are 
expected to rise by Af2 15s. a long ton. This 
is the amount of the subsidy which the Com- 
monwealth Government discontinued begin- 
ning on July 1, 1950. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW BRAZILIAN 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRIES CONSIDERED 


The Brazilian chemical industry was 
especially active in the first half of 1950. It 
continued to expand and produced a number 
of items not made in the country before. 
Stocks of important industrial chemicals 
with the exception of rosin were lower than 
at the end of June 1949. 

Both United States and European interests 
made surveys for the development of new 
fertilizer industries in the Sao Paulo region. 


BRITISH MALAYAN DERRIS-ROOT TRADE 


In the first half of 1950, British Malaya ex- 
ported 682 hundredweight of derris root, 
compared with 906 hundredweight in the cor- 
responding period of 1949, a decrease of 24.7 
percent. (1 hundredweight=112 pounds.) 
However, exports were 4.9 percent greater 
than in the second half of 1949, when 
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they amounted to 650 hundredweight. The 
United Kingdom was the principal purchaser 
in the first half of 1950, taking 54.1 percent; 
Hong Kong was second with 42.5 percent. No 
shipments were made to the United States in 
the first 6 months of 1950; 58 hundredweight 
were exported to that country in the second 
half of 1949. 

Imports of derris root in the first half of 
1950 totaled only 18 hundredweight, all from 
Sumatra. In the corresponding period of 
1949, 521 hundredweight were imported from 
Formosa and 20 hundredweight from Su- 
matra. Imports in the second half of 1949 
were 57 hundredweight—9 from Sumatra and 
48 from other Indonesian areas. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FERTILIZER PLANT IN 
CosTa Rica CONSIDERED 


The National Production Council, Costa 
Rica, a semiautonomous planning organiza- 
tion, has been considering for some time the 
construction of, or the granting of permis- 
sion to construct, a fertilizer plant. Annual 
imports of plant foods total about 9,600 
metric tons annually; perhaps 4,000 tons are 
purchased directly by a large fruit company 
for use in its operations. 


NEw DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ALCOHOL PLANT 
Now PRODUCING 


The new alcohol plant at Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, began producing in 
March 1950. It has a capacity of 2,500,000 
gallons annually. 


ECUADORAN ALCOHOL PLANTS May BE PuT 
INTO OPERATION 


In view of world conditions, Ecuadoran 
trade circles envisage the possibility that the 
country’s substantial domestic capacity for 
producing alcohol, inactive because of high 
costs of operation, may be utilized. Most of 
the surplus molasses is now dumped into 
the rivers, it is said. 


FINLAND PLANS To EXPAND FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION 


The quick response of Finnish crop yields 
to an increase or decrease in the amount of 
fertilizer applied, indicates the importance 
of plant nutrients to the country’s food pro- 
duction. It is significant to Finland’s agri- 
culture that plans are under way for sub- 
stantial expansion of domestic production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 


IRON PYRITE AND BARYTE PRODUCTION IN 
GREECE 


Production of iron pyrites in Greece in the 
first half of 1950, totaled 31,210 metric tons, 
valued at $278,890. Output of barytes was 
10,350 tons, worth $134,550. 


HUNGARIAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


The production index of the Hungarian 
heavy chemical industry in the second quar- 
ter of 1950 was 137.5 (second quarter 1949— 
100). That for other chemicals was 148.9. 


New SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS PLANNED 
IN ITALY 


The production capacity of the Montecatini 
superphosphate works in Italy now exceeds 
90 percent prewar capacity, principally be- 
cause new plants have been constructed and 
existing ones reconstructed and modernized, 
states the company’s latest annual report. 
This level is expected to be surpassed in 
1950, when capacity of the Montemarciano 
factory is to be doubled. 

Plants at Ravenna and Spinetta Marengo 
for the manufacture of granulated super- 
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phosphate were in operation in 1949, al- 
though intermittently. In order to meet the 
demand from farmers and the requirements 
of modern agricultural techniques, it has 
been decided to build new granulation plants 


at Porto Marghera, Porto Recanati, and 
Bagnoli. 
GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS, INDIA, PLANS 


INTENSIVE APPLICATION OF FERTILIZERS 


The Government of Madras, India, plans 
to introduce a project for intensive applica- 
tion of fertilizers to lands in selected dis- 
tricts where adequate irrigation facilities are 
available. Approximately 100,000 long tons 
of ammonium sulfate and superphosphate 
will be distributed. If the plan proves suc- 
cessful, it is expected that rice production 
will be increased by 200,000 tons. 


JAPANESE HEAVY CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
EXPANDING 


Increasingly high production marked the 
operations of the Japanese heavy chemical 
industry in the first half of 1950. Output 
rose sharply in April and May and several 
record figures were established. The gain 
is attributed principally to the general rise 
in industrial activity and the greater avail- 
ability of raw materials. 

Production of ammonium sulfate, approxi- 
mately 150,000 metric tons in May, was at a 
postwar high and almost at capacity. New 
plant construction and expansion of existing 
facilities are expected soon to increase output 
by about 35 percent. Urea fertilizer was 
produced in the first half of 1950 at the rate 
of about 1,700 tons monthly by one plant 
operating at capacity; four addditional plants 
are soon to be completed and output will 
be increased to 5,000 tons monthly. Pro- 
duction of superphosphate declined in the 
early part of 1950 because of a temporary 
shortage of imported phosphate rock but 
later attained a level of 120,000 tons monthly, 
compared with a monthly average of about 
96,000 tons in 1949. 

Significant increases were made in the 
production of calcium cyanamide, sulfuric 
acid, and hydrochloric acid. Plant expan- 
sion for each of these products is scheduled. 
The output of various other chemicals, espe- 
cially hydrogen peroxide and ammonium ni- 
trate has begun to increase. 


Basic SLAG PRODUCTION SUBSIDIZED IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


The desirability of encouraging the manu- 
facture of basic slag by the fusion process 
has been recognized in New Zealand. Pro- 
ducer boards and the Federated Farmers 
have agreed to subsidize its production at 
the rate of £2 a long ton. 

The Government has announced an in- 
crease in the price of superphosphate and 
extension of the subsidy on imported 
phosphates. 


PORTUGUESE SULFUR PRODUCTION IN- 
CREASED To MEET DEMAND 


In Portugal elemental sulfur is obtained 
only from the Mina de San Domingos. Out- 
put increased to 7,089 metric tons in the 
first half of 1950 from 2,879 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949. None was im- 
ported in the first 6 months of 1950, com- 
pared with 261 tons in the first half of 1949. 

The excessively dry spring and summer of 
1949 made it unnecessary to apply large 
quantities of sulfur to the vineyards, but 
damper weather in the first half of 1950 in- 
creased demand for sulfur as a fungicide. 
Demand for copper sulfate for agricultural 
uses also is reported to have risen consid- 
erably. 





SouTH AFRICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY To 
EXPAND 


African Explosives & Chemical Industries, 
South Africa, is actively implementing its 
£8,000,000 expansion program to meet the 
Union’s varied industrial needs, states a for. 
eign chemical journal. Of special interest 
to the gold-mining industry is the extension 
of the company’s calcium-cyanide plant at 
Klipspruit. 

A new plant to increase production of am. 
monia to 60,000 short tons annually is being 
installed at Modderfontein, where present 
output is about 26,000 tons a year. Part of 
the increased amount will be absorbed in 
the manufacture of explosives, which is ris. 
ing steadily. Preparation of the site for the 
factory is progressing rapidly and orders haye 
been placed for the principal items of equip- 
ment, to be purchased mostly in South 
Africa. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Production of heavy chemicals in Spain 
made substantial gains in the first quarter 
of 1950, compared with output in 1949 
Monthly averages for certain principal prod. 
ucts in 1950 (1949 in parentheses) were as 
follows, in metric tons: Sulfuric acid, 51,527 
(46,633); superphosphate, 174,658 (70,425): 
potassium chloride, 32,607 (25,657); caustic 
soda, 5,740 (4,869); and sodium carbonate, 
6,798 (6,422). 


SwIss CHEMICAL Exports TO U. S. S. R. 
SHOW DECLINE 


Swiss exports of coal-tar dyes to the 
U. S. S. R. in the first 6 months of 1950 
dropped sharply in value to 70,000 francs 
from 1,425,000 francs in the first half of 
1949. [1 Swiss franc=$0.23 United States 
currency.| Exports of methanol to the Soviet 
Union declined to 301,000 francs in the first 
half of 1950 as compared with 663,000 francs 
in the like period of 1949. 


UNITED KINGDOM CHEMICAL EXPORTS AT 
PEAK 


Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and col- 
ors from the United Kingdom reached a rec- 
ord high of £9,319,269 in July 1950, according 
to Board of Trade figures published in the 
British press. They totaled £6,434,589 in 
July 1949 and £7,580,839 in July 1948. No- 
table increases occurred in exports of am- 
monium sulfate, lead compounds, sodium 
chemicals, and zinc oxide. 


VENEZUELA USES GLYCOL TRIETHYLENE 
AGAINST Foot-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Animals entering Venezuela by air are be- 
ing “fogged” with glycol triethylene at Mai- 
quetia, the Caracas airport. The machine 
used has a capacity of 50 gallons; 30 seconds 
of application will give sufficient protection 
against the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease, it is said. 


YUGOSLAVIA CONSIDERS MANUFACTURE OF 
ADDITIONAL CHEMICALS 


The Yugoslav chemical industry is con- 
sidering the manufacture of products which 
might not only save foreign exchange but 
also earn it. Some potash, which is now 
entirely imported, can be obtained from dis- 
tillery wastes. Certain industrial gases, 
available from domestic sources, can be used 
to produce sulfur. 

Paints containing iron oxide also may be 
manufactured. They can be made at the 
Pul cement factory if the necessary equip- 
ment is obtained from the Gustanj iron 
foundry. Chemical plants at Hrastnik and 
Zagreb could make synthetic iron oxide for 
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export. Other possible export products are 
tanning extracts, albumen, magnesium chlo- 
ride, and lead acetate. 

It is stated that the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade will support any feasible proposal 
made by chemical factories to manufacture 
these products. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


INDIAN TARIFF BoARD TO CONSIDER 
PROTECTION OF MILK POWDER 


The powdered-milk industry’s application 
for protection has been referred by the Gov- 
ernment of India to its Tariff Board for full 
investigation. Producers, importers, and 
consumers have been asked to supply in- 
formation on the status of imported and 
domestic powdered milk, with special regard 
to stocks, supplies, and prices. 


VENEZUELAN MILK-PRODUCT INDUSTRY 


A milk agreement that obligates Venezue- 
lan importers of powdered milk to purchase 
one unit of the domestic product for each 
eight units of imported milk went into effect 
June 1. The domestic milk powder must be 
handled at a loss, which amounts to a tax 
on the imported milk of 4.18 cents per pound. 
It is too early to know just how much this 
effort to protect a local industry will affect 
consumer prices because of the stocks built 
up before the agreement was put into ef- 
fect. It seems inevitable, though, that prices 
will rise to cover the added costs. Powdered 
milk was retailing before the agreement as 
low as 46.5 cents per pound in 5-pound tins. 
Fluid milk costs the local powdered-milk 
plant under the agreement approximately 
11.4 cents per quart at the plant. Dairymen 
producing fluid milk for the Caracas market 
receive 27 cents a quart at the roadside. 
This price includes a Government subsidy 
of 5.7 cents per quart. Under this stimulus, 
dairying is expanding, and many dairies are 
importing pure-bred cows for which they 
expect to pay in full with their first year’s 
milk production. 

Domestic production of powdered, con- 
densed, and evaporated milk in the first 4 
months of 1950 totaled 379,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram =2.2046 pounds), compared with 
559,000 kilograms in the like period of 1949; 
imports amounted to 9,172,380 kilograms, 
compared with 7,378,389 kilograms in the 
first 4 months of the preceding year. 


Prant To Have Dairy Capacity OF 
250,000 LITERS oF FLuip MILK 


A milk-processing plant in the State of 
Zulia, Venezuela, is reported to be expanding 
its capacity. The company will invest $900,- 
000 in plant expansion which, when com- 
pleted, will make it possible to process 
250,000 liters (1 liter= 1.0567 quarts) of milk 
daily. The prospective pack in July was 
100,000 liters daily, but the pressure on the 
Government to provide a powdered milk 
Stockpile has increased since then. The 
plant reports that it is using 40,000 liters 
daily at this time. 

In the Zulia area, the daily production per 
cow can barely average 4 liters. The plant, 
if operated at full capacity, would require 
daily the milk from between 60,000 and 80,- 
000 cows. The experts realize that there is 
no possibility of moving 250,000 liters of 
milk to the plant now but are confident 
that 120,000 liters are certain, with the re- 
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mainder to follow when a road system is 
built and presumably when enough cows 
have been raised to produce milk in these 
quantities. The management of the plant 
states that with the expansion of capacity, 
Venezuela is assured of a full supply of 
powdered milk from domestic sources and 
will be independent of world supply. 


Fish and Products 


NORWEGIAN CANNED-BRISLING PACK OFF; 
EXPORTS 


Up to July 15, 1950, only 176,000 cases of 
brisling sardines had been packed by Nor- 
way’s fish canners in the season which began 
May 30, compared with 381,000 cases packed 
during the corresponding period of 1949. 
During July, practically no catches were re- 
ported, and the fishermen predicted small 
prospects for any improvement later. This 
year’s pack, practically all of which has been 
in olive oil, was expected to be the second 
poorest in the history of Norway's canning 
industry. The poorest year was 1919 when 
only 125,000 cases were packed. 

The small sild-sardine pack, however, was 
expected to be good, as up to July 8 a total 
of 276,000 cases had been packed, compared 
with only 123,000 cases to the corresponding 
date in 1949. This type of sardine is packed 
in Norwegian refined fish oil. 

During the first 4 months of 1950, exports 
of canned fish totaled 15,538 metric tons 
compared with 10,940 tons during the first 
4 months of 1949. Great Britain was the 
industry’s largest export market, taking 
7,575 tons. The United States was second 
with 3,031 tons and Australia third with 
2,462 tons. 


Grains and Products 


Ecypt’s 1949-50 Rice Crop AND RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The area planted to rice in Egypt for the 
1949-50 rice crop totaled 800,000 feddans 
(830,400 acres) on which were produced 
1,230,000 daribas (1,162,350 metric tons) of 
rice paddy, according to published Egyptian 
statistics. 

The entire crop was purchased by the vari- 
ous rice mills for the account of the Ministry 
of Supply during October, November, and De- 
cember 1949. Toward the end of December 
1949, when crop results became known, the 
Ministry gave instructions to the rice mills 
to set aside a certain quantity for export to 
be held at the disposal of the Government. 
Forty-five rice mills acted on behalf of the 
Government to export about 265,000 tons of 
white rice from the 1949-50 crop. 

Of the 265,000 tons earmarked for export, 
only 65,000 were exported to foreign countries 
up to the end of July 1950. The remaining 
200,000 tons to a large extent was contracted 
for by the Ministry of Supply as follows: 
50,000-60,000 tons to Japan (payable in Bel- 
gian francs, dollars, and goods; 35,000 tons 
against a previous import of wheat; 35,000- 
36,000 tons against United States military 
vehicles; and 50,000 tons in exchange for 
Indian jute. 

All of the exports were in process at the 
end of July 1950. The remaining 30,000 to 
40,000 tons were expected to be purchased by 
Japan. 

The export price for Mamsouh grade has 
been set at £E41,100 or $118.40 f. o. b. a ton, 
to be paid in hard currency. 

Paddy rice is stocked by the rice mills. 
Once milled, however, the white rice is con- 
signed to the Egyptian bonded warehouse and 
becomes the property of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. The rest of the crop—-about 400,000 
tons of white rice—is for local consumption. 


The area cultivated for the current crop 
(1950-51) is about the same as for the 1949-50 
harvest. As water was abundant and cli- 
matic conditions generally were favorable, 
the yield may be higher than in 1949-50. 
The new crop is estimated at about 800,000 
tons of milled rice, of which from 400,000 to 
450,000 tons will be used locally, leaving 
about 350,000 tons for export. 

The Government has not yet decided on 
its policy for the new crop, but in view of 
the world situation the Ministry of Supply 
probably will retain the 350,000 tons ear- 
marked for export. The situation is about 
the same as in the preceding year with the 
sole exception that the price for milled rice 
is likely to be reduced from 12 to 15 percent. 

In view of an apparent oversupply with the 
new crop making its appearance in a few 
months, the Government may reconsider its 
decision to sell exclusively to hard-currency 
countries. Also a dilemma seems to exist as 
to whether to hold on in anticipation of 
higher prices in view of the world situation 
or to dispose of the existing stock rapidly lest 
it spoil if inventoried too long. 


Nuts 


IRANIAN ALMOND PRODUCTION AND 
EXPorTS 


Almond production in Iran in the 1950 
crop year is forecast at about 6,000 metric 
tons, shelled basis, about 14 percent below 
the 1949 crop of 7,000 tons, but a decrease 
of only 2 percent as compared with the 8- 
year average annual production of 6,125 
tons. 

Exports of combined shelled and un- 
shelled almonds during the first 10 months 
of the marketing year (August 23, 1949, to 
June 21, 1950) amounted to 4,498 metric 
tons, according to Iranian customs statis- 
tics. Exports during the entire marketing 
year were estimated by the trade at 6,000 
metric tons, combined shelled and unshelled 
almonds, or about 3,000 tons on a shelled 
basis. 

Export data differentiating shelled from 
unshelled almonds are not available for the 
1949-50 year. However, judging from rec- 
ords of previous years shown in the Cus- 
toms Year Book, it is believed that about 
two-thirds of total exports of almonds are 
unshelled and one-third shelled. 

In the first 10 months of 1949-50, Pakistan 
was the principal importer of Iranian al- 
monds, taking 3,018 tons of combined shelled 
and unshelled nuts, or about 67 percent 
of the total. India was second, taking 590 
tons (13 percent) and Germany third with 
about the same amount, 574 tons. The re- 
mainder was distributed to eight other coun- 
tries. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain was reported to have imported any 
almonds from Iran during that period. 


Poultry and Products 


CANADIAN EGG AND POULTRY SITUATION 


Canadian egg production in the second 
quarter and the first 6 months of 1950 was 
above levels during the like periods of 1949. 
Poultry-meat production was also higher. 

The chick hatch to the end of June was 
17 percent lower than last year, and the 
turkey poult hatch was 30 percent greater. 

The market for both eggs and poultry has 
been stable at favorable levels, and domestic 
consumption is higher than last year. The 
Government storage program and increased 
consumption strengthened the egg market 
significantly. 

Both egg and poultry exports during the 
first 6 months of 1950 were well below 1949 
levels. This is a result of the lack of a 
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British egg contract for 1950 and the in- 
creased domestic consumption of eggs and 
poultry. Although egg exports to the 
United States increased over 1949 levels, they 
were still relatively small. 

The egg-production deficiency season has 
begun in Canada and is expected to continue 
late into the fall. Storage eggs are moving 
to market and are expected to keep prices 
from rising very high. 


EGG SITUATION IN FRANCE 


France has traditionally been an importer 
of eggs, normally importing 125,000,000 to 
150,000,000 a year, mostly during the winter 
season. Algeria and Morocco are the chief 
suppliers. During the first half of 1950, this 
position was reversed and net exports reached 
approximately 33,000,000 eggs, as compared 
with net imports during the first half of 1949 
of 16,600,000 eggs. France was able to sell 
fairly large quantities of eggs in foreign 
markets, partly because of relatively low 
prices and partly because of recent improve- 
ments in standards of quality and packaging. 
The trade is cooperating with technical or- 
ganizations in promoting the export program, 
and France hopes to retain and improve its 
position as a net exporter. Germany is 
France’s best customer for eggs, having taken 
69,200 metric quintals (1 metric quintal= 
220.46 pounds) out of total exports of 76,460 
quintals during the first half of 1950. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN 
U. K. 


The British Sugar Corporation, which han- 
dles the entire sugar-beet crop produced in 
the United Kingdom now forecasts output 
in 1950 at 4,300,000 long tons (preliminary) 
as compared with 3,962,000 tons in 1949. 

The yield of refined sugar from the current 
crop is expected to total about 550,000 long 
tons as compared with 462,000 tons in 1949. 
It was expected that processing operations 
would begin about the third week in Sep- 
tember. Eighteen factories are engaged in 
these operations. 

The level of sugar consumption in the 
United Kingdom has been reduced sharply 
from 1949. In May 1950, a weekly average 
of only 36,100 long tons was consumed com- 
pared with 51,800 tons in May 1949. The 
estimated amount of sugar required for un- 
restricted consumption in the United King- 
dom is 2,550,000 tons. Disposals (including 
exports) in 1949-50 (September—August) 
was expected to approximate 2,700,000 tons, 
raw value, but after allowing for exports 
and nonfood uses, domestic consumption in 
1949-50 probably was only about 2,000,000 
tons, raw value, compared with 2,210,000 tons 
in 1948-49. 

Sugar stocks in the United Kingdom were 
estimated by the International Sugar Council 
at 388,790 metric tons as of April 30, 1950, 
compared with 391,077 tons as of August 30, 
1949, or the end of last crop year. 

Raw-sugar imports were at a low level in 
the first half of 1950 as compared with the 
like period of 1949; imports amounted to 
17,700,000 hundredweight as compared with 
19,000,000 hundredweight. Reductions in 
imports as compared with the first 6 months 
of 1949 have been primarily from Mauritius, 
Australia, Fiji, British Guiana, Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, and Peru, but increases 
were recorded, especially the British West 
Indies which increased shipments from 
3,400,000 to 4,100,000 hundredweight. Cuban 
exports increased from 2,300,000 hundred- 
weight to 3,600,000 hundredweight, but these 
were sharply lower than the 5,100,000 hun- 
dredweight shipped in the first 6 months of 
1948. 
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In the period September 1949 through 
June 1950, or the first 10 months of the 1949- 
50 crop year, imports amounted to 1,800,000 
tons as against 1,500,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948-49. Imports dur- 
ing the entire crop year (September 1949 
through August 1950) probably amounted to 
2,100,000 and 2,200,000 tons as compared with 
2,100,000 tons imported in 1948-49. 

Imports of molasses and invert sugar have 
been relatively high, amounting to 5,300,000 
hundredweight in the first half of 1950, as 
compared with 4,300,000 hundredweight in 
the like period of 1949. Increases were pri- 
marily from Cuba. 

Exports of refined sugar and candy 
amounted to 6,100,000 hundredweight in the 
first half of 1950 as compared with 5,000,000 
hundredweight in the corresponding period 
of 1949. The chief outlets were British West 
Africa, Malaya, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 
other Commonwealth countries as well as 
France, Switzerland, Libya, Iran, Iraq, and 
Uruguay. Turkey, Ireland, Germany, Syria, 
and Portugal reduced imports. 


General Products 


HONG KONG TRADE IN BRISTLES 


Imports of bristles into Hong Kong during 
July totaled only 1,066 pounds. This im- 
portation represented a drop of 82 percent 
from June imports and was the lowest 
monthly total in the past 3 years. 

Exports from Hong Kong in July totaled 
436,931 pounds, an increase of 6.5 percent 
over the preceding month. Exports to the 
United States increased from 345,000 pounds 
in June to 401,500 pounds in July. 


NEWSPRINT ALLOCATIONS IN JAPAN AD- 
JUSTED TO SUBSCRIPTION DEMAND 


The number of daily newpapers currently 
published in Japan is 165, with a circulation 
of 27,900,000, compared with 53 newspapers 
and a circulation of 13,890,000 at the end of 
the war. 

To correct conditions which necessitated 
that readers subscribe to unwanted news- 
papers because of inability to procure favor- 
ite ones, a clearing house was established 
in October 1948 through which readers 
might transfer subscriptions from unwanted 
to wanted newspapers. Newsprint alloca- 
tions were adjusted accordingly. 


Iron and Steel 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION DROPS IN FIRST 6 
MONTHS OF 1950 


Belgian production of iron and steel in the 
January-June period of 1950 amounted to 
1,750,000 metric tons of pig iron and 1,715,- 
000 tons of crude steel. These tonnages 
compared unfavorably with output during 
the corresponding period of 1949, when 
2,111,630 tons of pig iron and 2,123,830 tons 
of steel were melted. 

Iron and steel production began to decline 
in April of 1949 and eventually became sta- 
bilized im the latter part of the year at 
275,000,300,000 tons monthly. This level of 
output, a comparatively modest rate of pro- 
duction, continued through the _ early 
months of 1950, reflecting a considerable 
drop in the quantity entering the export 
trade as well as the satisfaction of accumu- 
lated postwar demand at home. Exports of 
iron and steel by the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union totaled 1,700,000 tons valued at 
7,400,000 francs in the first half of 1950, as 
compared with 2,110,727 tons valued at 
12,765,540 francs exported in the like period 





of 1949. (1 Belgian franc is equivalent to 
US$0.0198 at present rates of exchange ang 
was valued at $0.0228 in early 1949.) 

Falling prices, both domestic and export, 
accompanied the drop in production. Jp 
assessing the future, however, Belgian pro- 
ducers look for the currently 
world demand for steel to build up their 
production and to allow a more satisfactory 
scale of prices. 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS FOR JULY RISE 


The appearance of Japan as a major sup- 
plier of steel to Argentina and the further 
recovery of the Argentine import trade are 
reflected in the July figures of iron and stee| 
imports. 

From a low point in May of 17,737 metric 
tons imported, Argentina’s receipts rose to 


increasing | 





21,531 tons in June and 29,120 tons in July, 
Of the total July iron and steel imports, | 


more than 15,000 tons were supplied by 
Japan, including 11,540 tons of semi-finisheq 
material, 2,897 tons of wire, and smaller ton. 
nages of several other products. Other im- 
portant suppliers included the United States 
and Belgium, each shipping approximately 
3.000 tons. Tonnage from the former con- 
sisted almost entirely of rails, accessories, 
and pipe, whereas Belgium supplied com- 
paratively small individual amounts of a 
variety of items. 


WEST GERMAN 
HIGH LEVEL; RISE IN PRODUCTION LIMIT 
SOUGHT 


Steel producers in the Federal Republic 
of Germany melted 1,049,939 metric tons of 
crude steel in July. This is an increase 
of approximately 44,000 tons over June's 
output and brings the total production for 
the first 10 months of Germany’s steel year 
to more than 9,000,000 tons. The steel year 
runs from October 1 to September 30, and it 
is during this period that the 11,100,000-ton 
ceiling is applicable. 

A sustained high demand for steel-mill 
products within Germany and a mounting 
backlog of export orders are cited by the 
German industry as reasons for early action 
on a proposal to raise the present limit on 
output. Orders received by the German 
producers amounted to 1,300,000 tons of 
steel-mill products during July, 1,000,000 
tons in June, and 800,000 tons in May. 
Output of steel-mill products was 683,400 
tons in June and 625,200 tons in May. 


U. S. Exports YEAR’S LOWEST IN JULY 


United States export trade in iron and 
steel in July was at its lowest level in the 
first 7 months of 1950, reflecting the strong 
domestic demand and the mounting com- 
petition for foreign markets. Only 230,643 
net tons were shipped abroad—5,982 tons 
under the low April trade and 90,888 tons 
less than in June. 

Black iron and steel sheets and strip con- 
stituted the principal class of products ex- 
ported, the 57,103-ton total including 25,265 
tons of hot-rolled and 18,476 tons of cold- 
rolled carbon steel sheets. Tin plate and 
tern plate was the next most important 
item in this trade, the 53,342 tons exported 
including 36,998 tons of hot-dipped and 7,198 
tons of electrolytic plate. 

Principal export markets included Canada, 
Mexico, Italy, France, Cuba, India, and Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, in that order. Of the 
73,026 tons sent to Canadian destinations, 
10,262 tons were plain structural shapes, 
9,083 tons skelp, and 9,045 tons hot-rolled 
carbon steel sheets. The 16,354-ton trade 
with Mexico included 2,064 tons of seamless 
black pipe, 2,046 tons of carbon steel billets, 
and 2,015 tons of seamless casing. The 
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11,903-ton trade with Italy, the third largest 
market of the month, featured the shipment 
of 5,316 tons of hot-dipped tin plate and 
4,008 tons of cold-rolled carbon steel sheets. 
The trade in ferrous scrap—not included in 
the foregoing total figures and discussion— 
totaled 14,163 net tons or 1,471 tons less 
than in June. Only two markets were 
served—Mexico which took 7,322 tons for 
use by its iron and steel and nonferrous metal 
industries and Canada which purchased 
6,841 tons. ° 


United States Exports of Iron and Steel 
Products 
{In short tons} 


July June July 


Product 1950 1950 1949 


Pig iron 2, 435 1,174 2, 360 
Ferro-alloys . 5, 395 2, 993 749 
Ingots, blooms, and billets 2, 237 1, 687 41, 864 
Bars and rods: 

Concrete reinforcement 649 R96 12, 676 

Other 5,244 | 7,320 | 40,646 
Plates and skelp 15,308 | 19,813 62, 489 
Sheets and strip: 

Black 5/, 103 | 62, 152 61, 364 

Galvanized 7,672 | 10,171 &, 741 
Tin plate and terneplate 53,342 | 62,995 53, 919 
Structural materials 24,976 | 27, 460 47, 862 
Railway-track material: 

Rails 7,913 | 23, 591 10, 341 

Other- - 2,562 | 3, 501 2, 384 
Tubular products: 

Cast-iron pipeand fittings 1, 226 1, 343 2, 341 

Seamless (steel) pipe 11,171 | 14,847 | 32, 641 

Welded (steel) pipe 19, 667 60, 681 51, 225 

Pipe fittings, other 1, 211 1,475 2, 060 
Wire and wire products: 

Plain (black and galvan- 

ized) 1,360 | 2,974 | 14,554 

Barbed 227 133 9, 214 

Other wire manufactures 4,026 | 6,862 | 12,094 
Castings 4, 996 4,335 4,107 
Car wheels and axles 1, 222 3, 342 7, 566 
Forgings 701 | 1,486 1,614 

Total 230, 643 (321,531 | 482,811 

Iron and steel scrap: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel 1, 386 796 3, 863 


No. 2 melting steel 7,062 | 8,375 4, 235 
Hydraulically com- 
pressed and baled sheet QS7 1, 067 5. 029 
Cast and burnt iron 2.044 3, 052 2. 903 
Other 1,784 2, 344 7,095 
Total 14,163 | 15, 634 23, 125 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION UP IN JUNE 


June output of steel ingots in the Union 
of South Africa was 77,183 short tons, a 
moderate increase over the May figure of 
69,645 tons. Pig-iron and ferro-alloy pro- 
duction was 61,085 tons in June and 60,789 
tons in May. 

South African iron and steel production 
for the first 6 months of 1950, with com- 
parable figures for 1949, was as follows: 


Tron and Steel Production, Union of South 
Africa, First 6 Months of 1949 and 1950 


Quantity 


Product First 6 
months 
of 1950 


First 6 
months 
of 1949 


ie Short tons} Short tons 
Pig iron 


371,086 | 384, 340 

Ferro-alloys 7, 217 7,113 

Steel ingots—total 417,847 | 344, 562 
Open-hearth and Bessemer 350,621 | = (1) 
Electric furnace i 67, 226 (1) 


! Not reported separately. 





Colombia has allocated $550,000 for the 
purchase of paints in the second half of 
1950; $450,000 will be used for the importa- 
tion of paints in general, and $100,000 for 
nitrocellulose lacquers. 


October 2, 1950 


Leather and 
Products 


ARRIVALS AND EXPORTS OF MyYROBALAN, 
INDIA 


Rail arrivals of myrobalan fruit in Cal- 
cutta, India, during the first 6 months of 
1950 totaled 1,586 long tons. This total re- 
flects the improved trend in the industry, 
compared with receipts in 1949 of 677 tons; 
in 1948, 1,297 tons; and in 1947, 1,776 tons. 

Although exports of crushed and whole 
myrobalan fruit have increased substan- 
tially during the year 1949-50 compared with 
the two preceding fiscal years, shipments of 
myrobalan extract have declined during the 
past 3 years, falling during 1949-50 below 
50 percent of the preceding year’s exports. 
The following table shows the trend: 


Exports of Myrobalan Fruit and Extract 
From India 


{In hundred weight] ! 


Destination 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 


FRUIT 


United Kingdom 
United States 


354, 450 | 296, 536 | 487,574 
123,655 |158,484 | 136,917 


Australia 32,595 | 24,539 28, 481 
Other countries 127, 793 |132, 381 | 131, 376 
Total 683, 493 (611,940 | 784,348 


EXTRACT 


All countries 55,950 | 41,593 19, 704 


! One hundred weight =112 pounds. 
Source’ Official Sea- Borne Trade Returns. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO 


Estimated production of hides and skins 
in Mexico during the second quarter of 1950 
was as follows: 574,000 cattle hides, 70,000 
calfskins, 790,000 goat and kid skins, and 
210,000 sheep and lamb skins. Cattle-hide 
output and calfskin production were higher 
by 18.1 and 90.3 percent, respectively, in 
that period compared with the like period 
in 1949; goat and kid and sheep and 
lamb skins were lower by 23 percent and 
81.8 percent, respectively. 

Trade circles indicate that the decline 
in sheep- and lamb-skin output was oc- 
casioned by the fact that stock owners are 
holding off for higher prices. 

Comparative data on consumption of hides 
and skins in Mexico are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


Consumption of Hides and Skins in Mear- 
ico, Second Quarter of 1949 and First 
and Second Quarters of 1950 


[In units] 


1949 | 1950 

Item thi Tepe re 

Second | First Second 

quarter | quarter | quarter 
Cattle hides | 435,771 | 567,000 | 572,500 
Calfskins | 39,775 58, 000 | 70, 000 
Goat and kid skins | 771,915 |1, 150, 000 690, 000 
Sheep and lamb skins__/1,176,010 | 335,000 | 163, 000 
Total , 2, 423, 471 |2, 110, 000 | 1, 495, 500 


Source: Official statistics. 


Despite a decrease in cattle-hide produc- 
tion during the second quarter of 1950, actual 
consumption increased because no export 
shipments of importance were made during 


the period. Goat and kid and sheep and 
lamb skin consumption dropped sharply dur- 
ing the second quarter, primarily because of 
seasonal conditions. 

Exports during the second quarter of 1950 
were limited to 1,550 cattle hides compared 
with an estimated 28,000 hides shipped dur- 
ing the first quarter. There were 45,000 
sheepskins exported during the second quar- 
ter of this year, the first registered for the 
past several years. Although no Official 
records are available indicating goatskin 
exports, trade circles place them at about 
100,000 skins during the second quarter of 
1950, considerably less than the 250,000 to 
300,000 skins exported during each quarter 
of 1949. 

Mexican imports of hides and skins during 
the second quarter were negligible. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


ANGOLA GETS MACHINES To SHELL, Sort, 
AND GRADE COFFEE BEANS 


Brazilian-made machinery for the prep- 
aration and classification of coffee beans re- 
cently arrived at Lisbon, Portugal, and was 
transshipped to Angola. The machinery, 
weighing 142 tons and valued at 5,200,000 
escudos (1 escudo= US$0.345), is said to be of 
the latest design and includes shelling and 
preparation equipment to be installed at 
Golungo Alto, N’Gage and Ganda, as well as 
sorting and grading machinery to be in- 
stalled at the ports of Ambrizete, Ambriz and 
Luanda. The sorting and grading machines 
are reported to have a capacity of 50 bags an 
hour and to be fully automatic. 

The new plants are expected to solve the 
present difficulties of labor shortage and to 
improve the quality of coffee for export. 
Their combined capacities will be substan- 
tially in excess of immediate needs and are 
planned to take care of an anticipated in- 
crease in export demand. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIA’S HEALTH PLAN To INCLUDE 
MEDICINES PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 


According to a statement by Australia’s 
Minister of Health on July 14, certain drugs 
would be made available under the National 
Health Scheme. The principles of the Gov- 
ernment’s plan for making drugs available 
on doctors’ prescriptions had met with the 
approval of the Federal Executive of the 
Pharmaceutical Services Guild. It is stated 
that the list will include all known proprie- 
tary brands, the sulfa group, insulin, peni- 
cillin and streptomycin, and vaccines and 
sera, but not medicines compounded by retail 
druggists. Consideration is being given to 
the inclusion of the latter for aged, invalided, 
and widowed pensioners. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CINCHONA BARK, 
ECUADOR 


The most significant inquiries for cinchona 
bark in Ecuador in some time were made 
during the first half of 1950, but prices were 
not high enough to activate production, in 
the opinion of a formerly important exporter. 
With the f. o. b. Guayaquil export price for 
bark of 5 percent quinine content or better 
at the upper end of a 2-year range of US$0.12 
to US$0.14 per pound, the stimulus of the 
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special compensation rate resulted in export 
sales of some 35 tons of stocks which had 
been held over the period, although no actual 
shipment was made during the first half of 
the year. The price offered for cinchona bark 
by exporters is reported to have risen from 
50 sucres per quintal in 1949 to 100 sucres, 
mainly as a result of the compensation rate 
(1 quintal—101.4 pounds, and 1 sucre=—= 
US$0.0741). One dealer estimates that an 
export price of 20 cents per pound f. o. b. 
Guayaquil could increase annual production 
to 100,000 kilograms of bark with minimum 
5 percent quinine content. 


WHO SERVICE IN Ecypt To Start WITH 
JOINT ATTACK ON VD 


A general agreement regulating the con- 
ditions under which the World Health Or- 
ganization will render services to Egypt was 
signed in Alexandria on August 25, 1950. 

The first joint attack to be made on a 
prevalent disease will be the establishment 
of an anti-venereal-disease demonstration 
at Tanta with WHO equipment and experts. 
The Egyptian Ministry of Public Health is 
selecting local VD specialists to take part 
in the work of the team. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


AUSTRIAN PLANT STARTS ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSION; PRIMARY-METAL OUTPUT 
Up 


The light-metal extrusion department of 
the Oesterreichische Metallwerke A. G. in 
Ranshofen started operations in May 1950 
and produced 192 metric tons of extruded 
aluminum wire during the month. The firm 
was founded in 1948 to overcome the bottle- 
neck created by the removal by the U.S. S. R. 
of all Austria’s modern and efficient nonfer- 
rous-metal processing facilities. The light- 
metal rolling department of the firm is ex- 
pected to begin operations this fall. 

Increased availability of hydroelectric 
power permitted Austrian production of 
primary aluminum to rise to 5,700 metric 
tons during the second quarter of 1950, com- 
pared with 724 tons in the first quarter. 


NORWAyY’S GRAPHITE PRODUCTION 
INCREASES 


The sole producer of Norway’s graphite 
(84 percent concentrates) appears to have 
overcome the immediate postwar physical 
difficulties. Production totaled 2,394 metric 
tons in 1949, compared with 1,125 tons in 
1948. 

The largest part of the exports was shipped 
to the United Kingdom (1,293 metric tons), 
with most of the remainder going to Sweden 
(331 tons), Denmark (282 tons), and Finland 
(135 tons). 


TRENDS MIXED IN BOLIVIAN METAL 
EXPORTS 


During the first half of 1950 Bolivian ex- 
ports of nonferrous metals showed decreases 
in tin, zinc, antimony, and tungsten, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1949, 
whereas lead and copper exports rose (see 
accompanying table). 

Despite low prices, tin shipments fell by 
only 5.4 percent; exports by the Aramayo 
and Hochschild group, the medium miners, 
and the Banco Minero were down by 15.1 
percent. An increase in exports by the 
Patino mines, accounted for principally by 
the absence of work stoppages and by the 
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employment of block-caving methods at 
Catavi, which sustained production at a 
level of approximately 850 tons per month, 
partly offset these declines. 

With the exception of Patino, which sells 
to British smelters, tin production during 
the first half of this year was shipped to 
Chilean and Peruvian posts for storage while 
contract negotiations with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation were being 
concluded. 


Bolivian Exports of Nonferrous Metals, 
First Half of 1949 and 1950 





[Tin in long tons; others, short tons!! 

; First half | First half Percent 

Metal of 1949 of 1950 change 
Tin 16, 317 15, 442 | —5.4 
Zine 10, 941 8, 981 —17.9 
Lead 11, 687 15, 205 +30. 1 
Antimony 5, 979 5, 022 —16.0 
Copper 2, 726 3, 140 +15. 2 
Tungsten 743 600 | —19.2 


1 Content weight of metals. 


Source: Direccién General de Minas, Direccion 
General de Estadistica. 


NORWEGIAN ZINC EXPORTS TO UNITED 
STATES INCREASE 


Norway's sole producer of refined zinc has 
contracted to deliver approximately 8,000 
tons to United States firms during 1950, a 
substantial increase over zinc exports to the 
United States in previous years. During the 
first half of 1950 United States imports of 
slab zinc from Norway totaled 4,191 short 
tons, compared with 960 tons during the 
entire year 1949 and 2,240 tons in 1948. 

The increased Norwegian exports to the 
United States were made possible by reducing 
the allocation of zinc for domestic consump- 
tion from 13,000 tons in 1949 to 9,000 tons in 
1950 and by a reduction in deliveries of zinc 
to France from 4,000 tons in 1949 to 2,000 
tons in 1950. 

Although Norwegian interest in increasing 
dollar exports is keen, and demand for for- 
eign zinc in the United States is extremely 
high, the producing company reports that 
it is unable to reschedule deliveries so as 
to permit further exports to the United 
States. Contracts have been accepted for the 
delivery of all of the company’s output 
through March 1951. 

A substantial portion of the plant’s capac- 
ity (43,000 tons of refined zinc per year) is 
used in processing ores on a toll or custom 
basis. Ores from Australia, the United King- 
dom, Finland, and Sweden are refined under 
the stipulation that slab metal be returned. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Now PRODUCING 
ALUMINUM FOIL AND SHEET 


The Aluminum Co. of South Africa (Pty.), 
Ltd., a fully owned subsidiary of Aluminium, 
Ltd., is now producing aluminum foil and 
sheet from its recently completed plant, near 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, built at a cost of 
more than £600,000 (prior to September 19, 
1949, the pound equaled $4.03; after that 
date, $2.80). The essential raw material, 
aluminum ingot, is imported from Canada. 
Although deposits of bauxite, the basic ore 
for the production of aluminum, exist in 
Nyasaland, the relatively small demand and 
the absence of a cheap source of electric 
power, make the reduction of aluminum 
from bauxite uneconomical in comparison 
with Canadian resources. 

Aluminum foil is used in South Africa 
mainly for packing cigarettes, yeast, cheese, 
chocolate bars, and for capping milk bottles. 
Plans for tripling the output of sheet alumi- 
num to meet the requirements of South 





African industry already are under way at 
the Pietermaritzburg plant, and the increaseg 
production facilities are expected to be in 
operation in 1952. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
ARGENTINA 


There are at least 465 commercial outlets 
in Argentina for 16-mm. entertainment films, 
Perhaps 150 have buildings of their own, anq 
another 150 are mobile units, each servicing 
a circuit of 3 or 4 communities. Other com. 
mercial outlets utilize clubs and public halls 
and sometimes exhibit in open fields. Out. 
lets having buildings of their own are usu. 
ally located in communities of more than 
4,000 population. Seating capacity in all 
types of commercial outlets varies from 100 
to 300, and admission prices are very low— 
from 1 to 1.5 pesos for adults and less for 
children. Performances are usually given 
only on Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays, 

The market position of the 16-mm. motion 
picture has advanced rapidly in Argentina 
during the past 3 years. In 1947 there were 
probably fewer than 100.16-mm. films avail- 
able in Argentina, while today there is wide 
distribution throughout the country. Im- 
porters of United States films generally dis- 
tribute their own prints of 16-mm. films, 
Argentine independent producers of 35-mm, 
films usually sell 16-mm. distribution rights 
to one of the major distributors of 16-mm. 
films. The strongest competitors of United 
States 16-mm. films are Argentina films. 
Nearly all Argentine feature films are reduced 
to 16-mm., and several companies produce 
16-mm. musicals, cartoons, and documentary 
films. Commercially, Argentine films have 
an advantage over United States films, in that 
16-mm. films are ordinarily exhibited in small 
towns in the interior, where Argentine 
themes, scenes, and music are preferred. 
Mexican pictures constitute the only serious 
non-Argentine competition felt by United 
States distributors. Italian 16-mm. films are 
expected to be released in the near future. 


16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
NICARAGUA 


Seventy motion-picture theaters, with 4 
total seating capacity of about 30,000, are 
actively exhibiting 16-mm. entertainment 
films in Nicaragua. In September 1949, 
there were 57 theaters with 26,000 seats. 
There are also eight mobile 16-mm. projec- 
tion units operating in western Nicaragua. 

Nicaraguan distributors of 16-mm. films 
report that 272 theatrical 16-mm films were 
imported into Nicaragua in the period July 
1949 through August 14, 1950. Of these, 225 
were United States films, 42 were Mexican, 
and 5 were from Argentina. Two Nicara- 
guan firms are engaged in the distribution 
of 16-mm. theatrical films, the Circuito La- 
monel and the Circuito Uniparco. Both are 
well organized, and each has its own repair 
shop where 16-mm. sound equipment is 
serviced. The prevailing rental price for 
complete 16-mm. entertainment films per 
showing, in United States currency, ranges 
from $5 to $10 for week days, and from $5.60 
to $15 for Sunday; some of the very popular 
attractions rent for $11 to $23. 

Prospects for continued sales of 16-mm. 
sound projectors are reported to be good, 
limited only by the scarcity of dollar ex- 
change. There are about 130 sound 16-mm. 
projectors in operation in Nicaragua, 96 of 
which are permanently installed in theaters, 
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according to local dealers. Of the remaining 
34, 8 are installed in mobile units, 20 are 
privately owned, and 6 are owned by the 
Cultural Relations Section of the United 
States Embassy. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAQ 


Four new motion-picture theaters in 
Baghdad, Iraq, were either completed or be- 
gun during the first half of 1950. Includ- 
ing these new theaters, there are now 86 
motion-picture theaters, with a total seating 
capacity of about 70,000, in the country. 

Air-conditioning in three theaters in 
Baghdad was accomplished by the installa- 
tion of four 50,000-cubic-feet-per-minute 
units, which were ordered from the United 
States. The managements of the three thea- 
ters reported excellent cooling results from 
the new units. 

At this time it appears that Iraq theaters 
will not offer any appreciable market for 
motion-picture equipment other than air- 
conditioning units, which competition un- 
doubtedly will compel them to _ install. 
Immediately after World War II there were 
comparatively large imports of motion-pic- 
ture projectors and apparatus. Imports were 
higher than the demand, and Iraq merchants 
have projection equipment in stock. Large 
imports of United States goods are not an- 
ticipated because of the scarcity of dollar 
exchange and the lower price of Italian 
products, which are underselling other 
motion-picture equipment from soft-cur- 
rency countries. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LEBANON 


The opening of the new and luxurious 
Rivoli in Beirut, seating 1,700 persons, brings 
the total number of motion-picture thea- 
ters operating in Lebanon throughout the 
year to 44, with a total seating capacity of 
24,346. There are also 10 theaters, located 
in the smaller villages, which are operated 
only during the summer season. Six new 
theaters are under construction in Beirut, 
but none of these is expected to be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. 

Lebanese film distributors report that 319 
films were exhibited in Lebanon during 1949, 
compared with 340 in 1948. The number 
of United States films exhibited in 1948 
and 1949 was about the same. Of the 319 
films exhibited in 1949, 215 were United 
States productions, 52 were Egyptian films, 
20 French, 14 British, 6 Italian, 4 German, 
4 Mexican, 2 Argentine, 1 Spanish, and 1 
Russian. It is estimated that United States 
films accounted for about 65 percent of to- 
tal screen time in 1949, Egyptian films 25 
percent, French pictures 5 percent, and all 
other films 5 percent. 

Gross income from film distribution in 
Lebanon in 1949 was estimated at £L2,638,- 
000, compared with £L2,233,000 in 1948. It 
is expected that this figure will increase to 
£L2,700,000 during 1950. About 40 percent of 
these receipts are obtained from the exhibi- 
tion of United States films. (At the official 
rate of exchange £L2.19 = US$1.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SYRIA 


Four new theaters were opened in Syria 
during 1949, one each in Aleppo, Hama, 
Latakia, and Banias. It is estimated that 
there are now 48 motion-picture theaters 
operating in Syria capable of seating about 
25,000 persons. 

Theater owners estimated that about 700 
films (including short subjects) were shown 
in Syria in 1949, a small increase over the 
Official figure of 647 in 1948. Of these 700 
films, about 330 were United States produc- 
tions. Although fewer United States films 
were exhibited than in 1948, it is believed 
that feature films were at about the same 
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level, the decline being in newsreels, where 
British and French films have taken over a 
good part of the market. Theater owners 
give no explanation for the withdrawal of 
United States newsreels. 

German and Mexican films appeared dur- 
ing 1949 in significant volume, and the latter 
are expected to continue to gain in 1950. 
British films gained slightly in 1949, but 
theater owners have expressed growing dis- 
satisfaction with them, and they are not ex- 
pected to challenge the dominant position 
of United States films. It is estimated that 
out of gross box-office receipts of S £ 3,700,000 
in 1949, United States films accounted for 
about 46 percent. (S£1l=about US$0.45 at 
the official rate). 

Theater owners have requested United 
States producers to resume the practice of 
preparing Arabic subtitles in the United 
States rather than in Egypt or Beirut. Sub- 
titles now being used are described as difficult 
to read and too fragmentary. The one 
dubbed film exhibited in 1949 is reported to 
have been very well received. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


NEW ZEALAND FIRM TO MAKE WHITE LEAD 


British Australian Lead Manufacturers, 
Ltd., New Zealand, is expected to start pro- 
ducing white lead about November 1950. 
It will eventually have capacity to meet all 
of the Dominion’s requirements of this prod- 
uct. One or two other firms have considered 
the manufacture of white lead, but it is 
not known whether they will enter the field. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


1949 PRODUCTION OF TOILETRIES IN 
ARGENTINA 


The 1949 value of Argentine production of 
toilet preparations is estimated at more than 
150,000,000 pesos, compared with 21,690,948 
pesos in 1941 (latest official valuation), ac- 
cording to the Chamber of Perfumery Manu- 
facturers in Buenos Aires. The increase is 
attributed in large part to higher production 
costs and, consequently, higher prices. The 
production volume for 1949 is estimated to 
have reached a total of 100,000,000 units. 
In 1947, the latest year for which factual 
data are available, the number of units pro- 
duced totaled 87,284,357, as compared with 
70,482,703 in 1945, and 41,525,999 in 1937 
(based on number of revenue stamps issued 
by the Argentine Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue). 

The items which showed notable increases 
in number of units in 1947 over those in 
1937 were toothpaste creams, hair fixative 
(paste), brilliantines, face creams, lipsticks 
(pencils), oils (perfumed), nail polish, 
talcum (perfumed), and antiperspirants. 
The total of each category exceeded 1,000,000 
units and ranged up to approximately 13,- 
000,000 units in some cases. 

There has been a marked tendency for 
foreign companies to make their products in 
Argentina or to have their goods made in 
the country under contract. Argentina’s 
well-developed industry, which includes the 
output of prominent United States and 
European brands of toilet preparations, ade- 
quately supplies practically all domestic 
demand. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


INCREASED OUTPUT IN 1950 FORECAST FOR 
Norway; Imports ALso UP 


Norway’s national budget for 1950 fore- 
casts an over-all 5 to 10 percent increase in 
production of textiles for the year over the 
1949 totals. Output in cotton- and wool- 
spinning mills is expected to rise, partly be- 
cause of the arrival of previously ordered 
equipment. 

Greater output is also anticipated in knit- 
wear plants, weaving mills, and in the cloth- 
ing industry, where output of men’s and 
boys’ apparel in 1949 gained 40 percent over 
prewar levels. Further rises are foreseen for 
1950. 

Imports of textiles totaled 3,825 metric 
tons in the period January-May 1950, com- 
pared with 3,175 tons in the like period of 
1949. These totals were broken down as 
follows (with 1949 figures in parentheses) : 
Cotton goods, including spun rayon, 2,600 
tons (2,300); rayon filament fabrics, 600 
(375); wool goods, 450 (350); and knitwear, 
175 (150). 


Silk and Products 


1950 Exports oF SILK Goops From LYON 
AREA, FRANCE, INCREASE 


Silk piece-goods exports from the Lyon 
area of France are expected to be 50 percent 
higher in 1950 than in 1949 if the present 
high rate of shipments continues. A similar 
rate of increase is anticipated for tulles, veil- 
ings, and hair nets. 

The rate of exports to the French Union 
and to other foreign countries was greater 
during the early months of 1950 than the 
annual rate for 1949. Sales of silk piece 
goods to the United States increased sharply 
in the first half of 1950, compared with the 
like period a year ago, value being US$229,736 
for piece goods, $724 for silk laces, $327,160 
for silk tulles and veilings, and $1,525 for 
silk hair nets in the 1950 period. Sales in 
all of 1949 to the United States were as 
follows: Silk tulles and Veilings, $400,406; 
silk piece goods, $302,830; and silk hair nets, 
$24,488. 

The United Kingdom, until a few months 
ago, imported almost no silk piece goods. 
According to a British representative in Lyon, 
some silk prints have gone to the United 
Kingdom this year, and plans are being made 
to resume large-scale imports in the near 
future. France’s best customers for silk fab- 
rics are the French Union, the United States, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Egypt, and Lebanon. 


RATIO OF RAW SILK TO RAYON IN PIECE 
Goops DECREASES IN ITALY 


Although the poundage of silk used by 
Italian weavers has be®n more or less sta- 
bilized in recent years, the ratio of raw silk 
to rayon has steadily decreased. In the first 
4 months of 1950, the industry association 
estimated that of total raw materials con- 
sumed, only about 7 percent was raw silk, 
about 88 percent was rayon, and the remain- 
der was other materials. 

Ninety percent of all raw silk consumed by 
Italian weavers is said to be used in the 
production of pure-silk piece goods, whereas 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Opportunity To Advertise 
in Railway Time Table 


Advertisers in the United States may be 
interested in the notice of publication of the 
biannual number of The North Western 
Railway Time and Fare Table of Karachi. 
The notice is quoted below: 


“A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


“The North Western Railway Time and 
Fare Table is a unique publication. Over 
thirty thousand copies are printed biannu- 
ally, the widest circulation of any similar 
publication in Pakistan. 

“It is attractively produced in two lan- 
guages, Urdu and English, and therefore 
reaches all classes of people. 

“It is consulted not only when people 
travel but also at other times during the 
six months of its currency—for it contains 
not only train timings but also general rules 
and regulations of the Railway. By the way, 
over 64,000,000 passengers travel over the 
North Western Railway every year.” 

Further details may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Division, Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Large Hydroelectric Plant 
Planned by U. S. S. R. 


The Soviet Council of Ministers has an- 
nounced the completion of plans for a 
hydroelectric plant (2,000,000 kilowatts) 
capable of supplying 10,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually, and an irrigation dam on 
the Volga River at Knibyshev. The plant 
will supply Moscow with 6,100,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours annually and the Knibyshev and 
Yaratov areas with 2,400,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. The remainder of the power is to 
be used for the irrigation of 1,000,000 hec- 
tares (2,470,000 acres) east of Volga. The 
project also includes a new main-line rail- 
road which will cross the Volga River over 
the dam. Completion of the project is set 
for 1955. 


Canada-South Africa Service 
by Elder Dempster Lines 
Discontinued 


The Elder Dempster Lines (Canada) Ltd. 
announced on August 18, 1950, the discon- 
tinuance of steamship operations between 
Montreal and Capetown, South Africa, which 
were originated in 1902. 

During the past year, outward traffic ma- 
terially declined until at the present time 
it would be difficult to fill more than one 
ship a month, company officials say. South 
African dollar shortage, causing sharp cur- 
tailment of purchases in Canada, is the rea- 
son for discontinuance of the Canada-South 
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Africa trade run. The company’s fleet has 
been changed over to British registry and will 
augment the Elder Dempster British Fleet. 
Elder Dempster Lines will continue to oper- 
ate from New York to South Africa and an- 
ticipates obtaining some Canadian cargoes 
via that port. 

Kerr Steamship Lines will ‘continue to 
operate from Montreal to Capetown. This 
company has three 6,000-ton ships, built 
approximately a year ago, with a speed of 15 
knots. The run from Montreal to Capetown 
is made in 21 days, and each ship has com- 
modious accommodations for 12 passengers. 
In the winter months of December to March, 
Kerr Steamship Lines operates the Canada- 
South Africa run from St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. 


Paraguayan Air Travel 
Shows Upward Trend 


The movement of persons by air in Para- 
guay has taken a decided trend upward, ac- 
cording to figures published in the foreign 
press. The number of passengers carried on 
international flights during the first half of 
1950 was 5,863, as compared with 8,553 in 
the entire year 1949. Passengers carried on 
domestic flights numbered 1,310 and 2,126, 
respectively. The average number of passen- 








gers per flight carried by international lines 
was 15 in 1949 and 18 in the first half of 
1950, and on domestic lines, 2 passengers in 
each period. 


Transportation Security 
Board Created in Norway 


The Government of Norway announced 
the establishment of a Transportation Secu- 
rity Board on August 11, 1950, the primary 
function of which will be to plan for effec. 
tive operation of the transportation facilities 
in case of emergency. The new Board, 
created on recommendation of the Directo- 
rate of Economic Defense, will function un- 
der the Ministry of Communication. 

The announcement of the decision listed 
the Board’s functions as follows: 

1. To plan and organize a transport serv- 
ice to function in case of war, threat of 
war, or other similar circumstances. 

2. To appoint personnel for the organiza- 
tion and to provide such personnel with the 
necessary instructions. 

3. To allocate the transportation facilities 
among the armed services, civil defense, and 
the civilian sectors. 

4. To draft the necessary instructions for 
the utilization of the full transportation 
capacity. 








Contract for Construction of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Highway 
Signed 





The contract between the Bolivian Development Corporation and the Macco-Pan 
Pacific Co. for the completion of the highway between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz was 
signed August 22, 1950, in La Paz. 

Included in the contract, at the suggestion of the Development Corporation, is a clause 
whereby the Macco Corporation and the Pan Pacific Construction Co. are made guar- 
antors of the Macco-Pan Pacific Co. Also included is a clause permitting the contract 
to be modified or abrogated by mutual consent should world conditions prohibit the 
economical purchase of the required construction materials, 

The fee to be received by the Macco-Pan Pacific Co. for its services is fixed at $910,000, 
with provision in the contract for a penalty if the cost exceeds the estimated $21,248,609, 
which the consulting engineers and the Bolivian Development Corporation calculate to 
be the cost of completing the highway. 

The contract has been sent to the Export-Import Bank for its final approval, and as 
soon as this is given the Bolivian Government will also approve the contract by the 
issuance of a special decree. It is anticipated that immediately following this act the 
first portion of the $16,000,000 loan will be made available. 

Officials of the Macco-Pan Pacific Co. indicated that work would begin soon after 
September 1, 1950, and the contract calls for the highway to be completed in 36 months. 
They have, however, expressed concern regarding difficulties which may be encountered 
in obtaining the necessary construction machinery and equipment in the United States 
in view of the mobilization requirements occasioned by the Korean problem. Because 
of the recent increases in prices in the United States, the president of the company 
stated that in his opinion the cost of completing the highway has probably risen $1,000,000 
since the original estimate was made. 

Another doubtful factor which may possibly impede construction, according to one 
Macco-Pan Pacific official, is the supply of Diesel oil. The company is concerned at the 
present low level of YPFB crude production and doubts that enough crude will come to the 
new Cohabamba refinery to provide a dependable supply of Diesel oil from that source. 
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5. To prepare and execute other measures 
necessary for rational operation of the trans- 
portation services. 

The Board is to be composed of four mem- 
bers and their deputies representing the 
Ministry of Communication, the Ministry 
of Defense (Coordination Directorate), the 
Defense Staff, and the Ministry of Commerce 
(Directorate of Economic Defense). The 
representative of the Ministry of Communi- 
cation will serve as chairman and that of 
the Ministry of Commerce as vice chairman. 
The term of service will be 4 years. 


Recent Television 
Developments in Cuba 


Recently an air-freight shipment arrived 
in Habana from Philadelphia containing 
Union Radio’s television equipment. Two 
planes were used to make the move, one 
carrying 19,000 pounds and the other, 18,000 
pounds. The transmitter, an RCA 5-kilowatt 
unit, will be installed at the corner of San 
Miguel and Mazon in the Vedado section of 
Habana. It is expected that construction 
will be completed in time to transmit the 
popular nightly series of baseball games 
which start in October. A 50-foot antenna 
will be used; later, however, a 200-foot steel 
tower will be erected for the broadcasts. 
The station will operate on channel four 
(66-72 megacycles). It is understood that 
the carrier frequency will be offset 10 kilo- 
cycles in order not to cause interference on 
the same channel in Miami. 


Avianea Announces New 
Service Between Kingston 


and New York 


Avianca ( Aerovicas Nacionales de Colombia, 
S. A.) announced that it would inaugurate a 
nonstop service between Kingston, Jamaica, 
and New York on September 18, 1950. The 
route will be flown with DC—4’s, which will 
leave Bogota on Sundays, fly to Baranquilla, 
to Kingston, and nonstop to New York. The 
return trip will be made over the same route, 
leaving New York on Monday mornings. 


Burma Increases Rates 
for Telephone Rentals 


The Government of the Union of Burma 
announced an increase in the annual rate 
for telephone rental from 480 rupees (ap- 
proximately US$100) to 600 rupees approxi- 
mately US$126). The new rate is retro- 
active to July 1, 1950, and is applicable to 
all new telephone installations or renewals 
after that date. 


Egypt Restricts Swissair 
Operations to Cairo 


Swissair has been informed by the Egyp- 
tian Government that it may not carry traf- 
fic between Beirut and Cairo en route to or 
from Switzerland. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment contends that such traffic is not pro- 
vided for in the air agreement between 
Switzerland and Egypt and that this traffic 
properly belongs to the two Lebanese com- 
panies and the Egyptian company (Misrair) 
Operating between Cairo and Beirut. 


England To Use Waste Heat 
To Generate Electricity 
Electricity may soon be generated at the 


Plant of the South Western Gas Board at 
Bristol, England, which supplies the sur- 
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rounding area with gas manufactured from 
coal. In connection with the extension and 
reconstruction of the works, it is planned to 
include a complete generating station, with 
two 1,000 kilowatt units. 

The Gas Board reports that the generat- 
ing plant will be operated by steam produced 
in waste-heat boilers—steam which would 
otherwise go to waste. The electricity pro- 
duced will be used for driving machinery at 
the works during the day. After 5 o’clock 
the gas-works electricity station will have 
power to spare, which will be transferred to 
the Electricity Board. 

The gas-works power station will be a com- 
plete generating installation with switch- 
gear linking it directly to the Electricity 
Board mains in the area. 


Ship Congestion at 
Australian Ports 


The seriousness of wharf congestion in 
Australian ports is becoming more _ pro- 
nounced, and it is feared that the require- 
ments of the coming export season will fur- 
ther accentuate it. The Commonwealth 
Minister of Labor indicated toward the end 
of July that a conference would soon be 
held in Sydney on the subject to investigate 
all means for speeding up the handling of 
cargo. 

Early in August, Sydney waterside workers 
decided to admit 500 new members to their 
union and to lift the ban on Sunday and 
overtime work. Ship congestion in the har- 
bor continues with considerable delay being 
experienced by vessels awaiting their turn 
at berths. Although the shipping delay has 
been aggravated recently, the 29 oversea ships 
and 19 coasters reported idle on July 31, for 
lack of evening-work gangs, was probably 
exceptional. 

It is stated that cargo from vessels is being 
discharged on an average of 59 hours a week 
but that it is being removed from the 
wharves only at the rate of 32 hours a week. 
Wet weather has been an important factor in 
creating the port congestion, but the main 
reason for the delay in the turn-around of 
ships is attributed to the shortage of labor. 


Panamanian Security Measures 
at National Airports 


The Director General of Civil Aeronautics, 
Republic of Panama, following a Cabinet 
declaration calling for strict vigilance and 
the institution of security precautions, is- 
sued a resolution on August 5 relating to 
flights by private planes and nonscheduled 
commercial carriers. This resolution re- 
quires all private and commercial planes on 
nonscheduled flights over Panamanian ter- 
ritory to obtain special permission to make 
such flights 48 hours in advance of their 
arrival. Landing permits for such flights 
will be granted by the Ministry of Govern- 
ment and Justice upon the receipt of in- 
formation on the estimated time of arrival, 
identification of aircraft, place of origin and 
destination, composition of crew, passengers, 
and purpose of flight. 


Direct Radiotelegraph Circuit 
Between Japan and India 


Establishment of a direct circuit has been 
under consideration for some time, because 
of increased telegraph traffic volume between 
Japan and India, Pakistan, Burma, and other 
countries of the region. Successful tests 
have been conducted between Osaka and 
Bombay during 1949 and 1950. It is consid- 
ered that the new direct circuit will 
eliminate transit (relay) delays on the Osaka- 


Colombo circuit and other indirect circuits, 
resulting in more satisfactory handling of 
Japan-India traffic, for which there has been 
considerable demand, as well as permitting 
better handling of traffic normally routed 
via the Osaka-Colombo circuit by relieving 
congestion of that circuit. The new circuit, 
moreover, will increase Ministry of Telecom- 
munications revenues by eliminating heavy 
outpayments due to indirect routing. 

The rates agreed upon between the Minis- 
try of Telecommunications and the Indian 
Administration are 2.19 gold francs and 0.73 
gold francs, respectively, for ordinary and 
press words for telegrams between Japan 
and India, radio tolls to be divided equally 
between the participating administrations. 
Gold-franc rates for telegrams between Ja- 
pan and Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Afghanistan are proportionate and reflect 
outpayments beyond Bombay. Settlement 
of accounts will be made in United States 
dollars at the rate of 5.1825 gold francs to 
US$1, or in sterling at the current dollar- 
sterling conversion rate. 


Venezuela Suspends Permits 
of Four Airlines 


The permits of four airlines operating in 
Venezuela were revoked or suspended by a 
resolution published in the Official Gazette 
on July 25. The airlines affected are Trans- 
ocean Air Lines, whose permit was for opera- 
tions from Caracas to Rome; Transporte 
Aéreo Transandino, which had a permit for 
three charter cargo flights per week between 
Maracaibo and Miami; Sociedad Andonima 
Venezolana de Navigacioén Aérea, which had a 
permit for domestic charter operations; and 
Sociedad Andnima de Transporte Aéreo, 
which had a permit for charter cargo flights 
and special air services. 


Karachi Port 
Trust Notice 


Delays in clearing imported goods from the 
port of Karachi, have continued and are the 
cause of the Karachi port trust notice quoted 
below: 

“Owing to the unusually heavy arrival of 
imported goods and the delays in clearance 
or these goods from the Port, there is not 
sufficient covered accommodation available 
and goods are being stored in the open, under 
the protection of tarpaulins as far as these 
are available. 

“Consignees are accordingly advised in 
their own interest to clear their goods as 
early as possible, so as to facilitate the recep- 
tion and storage of fresh arrivals. 

“The Board will disclaim liability for dam- 
age or loss to goods brought about by circum- 
stances beyond their control.” 


Syrian Airways Resumes 
Operations After Lapse 


After suspending operations for about 12 
months, Syrian Airways resumed operations 
on August 24, 1950, with a daily service be- 
tween Damascus and Jiddah for the Mecca 
Pilgrimage traffic. DC-8’s are used. 

As a result of an agreement concluded on 
August 17, 1950, between the Ministry of 
Defense and Karnak, a local travel agency, 
the latter is to be entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the airline on a commission basis. 
The Ministry of Defense will be responsible 
for financing the venture and providing crews 
for the planes. The manager of Karnak 
reports also that the Ministry of Defense is 
planning to operate an internal line after the 
Pilgrimage season. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Paris Accommodated Biggest 


Trade Fair in World in 1950 


A record number of exhibitors (10,500) 
participated in the 1950 La Foire de Paris 
which spread over nearly 4,840,000 sq. ft. at 
the Parc des Expositions, Porte de Versailles, 
Paris. 

Despite this being the largest number of 
exhibitors participating in any International 
Trade Fair throughout the world, several 
thousand applicants were refused because of 
space limitations. 

Among the estimated 2,800,000 persons who 
examined the commodities on display were 
approximately 60,000 who came from foreign 
countries. 

The following 11 countries which had offi- 
cial pavilions gave the Fair its international 
character: Belgium, Italy, Pakistan, the 
Netherlands, India, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Viet-Nam, and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, the products of 15 
other nations were represented in the various 
sections of the Fair. Eighty-three American 
firms participated, but mostly through their 
French agents. 

The most sensationally presented exhibit 
at the Fair was the movable factory of the 
Dutch firm Van Leer, which for many years 
has specialized in the manufacture of me- 
tallic containers and steel barrels. The fac- 
tory was made up of 30 trailers completely 
equipped for the production of barrels and 
had its own electric plant. The installation 
and operation of the factory at the Fair was 
excellently conceived. The 30 vehicles ar- 
rived at the assigned space on the Fair 
grounds on the morning of May 9. Eighty 
minutes after arrival, the first barrel, en- 
tirely finished, painted, and dryed was 
completed. 

There were 141 stands in the book section 
of the Fair. Thousands of volumes, ranging 
from novels to specialized scientific books 
and richly bound and illustrated volumes 
were displayed. 


TYPE OF EXHIBITS 


Camping and Tourism.—This section fea- 
tured automobile trailers of 12 manufac- 
turers. The latest models shown were of 
aluminum, equipped with air conditioning. 
Great advancement was apparent in fittings, 
notably in the well-designed transformable 
sitting-room, dining-room, and bedroom ar- 
rangements. 

In the nautical-sports line there were 
canoes, Kayaks, and pneumatic boats, all 
attracting much interest. A recently devel- 
oped canoe, equipped with sails, motor, and 
oars was shown. 

The latest developments in fishing and 
hunting as well as all sports equipment were 
exhibited. 

Electricity—All types of apparatus for 
production and transformation of current, 
high-precision control and measurement ap- 
paratus, engines, dynamos, batteries, accu- 
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mulators, condensers, winding machines, and 
wire isolating tapes were on exhibit. Numer- 
ous electrical appliances were also displayed; 
stoves, kitchen ranges, cooking utensils, 
radiators, washing machines, water heaters, 
irons, cleaners, industrial furnaces, and elec- 
tric razors. Also shown were large exhibits 
of fluorescent- and neon-lighting apparatus, 
luminous signals, alarm installations, hear- 
ing aids, and other allied products. 


In general, although considerable advance- 
ment has been made since the war, it is re- 
ported that French electrical equipment was 
high in price and could have been more 
attractively designed. 

Plastic Material—The development of 
plastic materials for use in many industries 
was evident from the exhibits of waterproof 
clothing, luggage, aprons, bathing caps, 
straps, belts, coats, ties, shoes, boots, slippers, 
radios, toys, thermos bottles, telephones, 
glasses, sinks, phonograph records, printing 
plates, and automobile steering wheels. 

Agricultural.—The latest types of agricul- 
tural machinery and forestry equipment were 
on display from 10 hp. to powerful Diesel 
tractors. The plows, reaping machines and 
binders, combines, beet hoers, mowing ma- 
chines, dump trucks, and seeding machines 
on exhibit, although showing nothing of 
novel design, illustrated that the French are 
producing good, serviceable equipment espe- 
cially adaptable to the farm needs of France. 
Other equipment éxhibited in the agricul- 
tural section included piston pumps for sur- 
face or deep pit use, hydraulic presses, dairy 
equipment, automatic watering troughs, 
newly developed equipment for parasite de- 
struction, and log-cutting equipment and 
conveyors. 





Revised List of Forthcoming 
Trade Fairs and Exhibitions 
Available 


Revised lists of “Forthcoming Trade 
Fairs and Exhibitions” and “Foreign 
Products Exhibitions in the United 
States,” both dated July 1950 have 
been mailed to nearly 500 firms and 
trade journals, to all United States 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service Posts, 
and to the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These lists con- 
tain, in addition to the title and date 
of the fairs and exhibitions, the names 
and addresses of officials in charge of 
these events. Interested persons may 
obtain a copy of this release (free) by 
writing to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch (IT940), Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to the nearest 
Field Office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


























Refrigeration.—Manufacturers of refriger- 


ation equipment—industrial, commercial, 
and household—were well represented at the 
Fair, and occupied double the space used 
in 1949. As compared with United States 
prices, the cost of this class of goods was 
high. ‘ 

Mechanical Equipment.—In this group 
were weighing machines, lifting equipment, 
boilers, electrolysis, stamping, metal draw- 
ing, and foundry process apparatus, machine 
tools, drawing equipment, engines and com- 
pressers, hand tools, mechanical and preci- 
sion tools, pumps and hardware. Some very 
heavy machine tools were on display, but the 
1950 Fair featured smaller equipment of a 
maximum weight of 100 kgs. The small 
equipment brought favorable comments 
from many visitors. Progress made in the 
new electronic branch of the industry was 
evident. In this category telecommunica- 
tions devices, automatic-control equipment, 
engine-synchronization systems, heat-sta- 
bilization controls, spectrographs, and nu- 
merous electrical gages were displayed, An 
exhibit of thermoswitches, dynamometers, 
and screen filters had many visitors and good 
sales. 

Public Works and Construction Equip- 
ment.—Huge pillar cranes, in particular self- 
propelling types on rails, which may be 
guided by electro-mechanic, were featured 
in this section. Numerous types of machin- 
ery were exhibited for construction and re- 
pair of roads and railways lines, for the 
loading and transport of loads on rails, drill- 
ers, as well as devices for the driving in of 
concrete by vibration, crushers, and molds 
of all types. Prices of much of the equip- 
ment appeared to be very high compared 
with similar United States types. The con- 
struction industry, however, appears to be 
making technical advancements, as special 
attention is being given to the needs of the 
French reconstruction effort. 

Radio and Television.—All conventional 
types of radio receivers ranging from very 
large consoles to tiny hand sets were dis- 
played in this well-presented group. Mo- 
tion-picture sound equipment, generators, 
loud speakers, recording sets, and serials also 
were included in this section. The feature 
item was the exhibit of television equipment, 
in particular the new receiving sets of 819- 
line definition. 

Jewelry.—The extensive and varied jewelry 
section, containing modern arts and “arti- 
cles of Paris,” was tastefully arranged. Cos- 
tume jewelry of unusual design appeared 
side by side with expensive jewelry of all 
types. Pottery and artistic ceramics, cutlery, 
numerous foreign glass articles, and enam- 
eled souvenir articles were unique in style 
and taste. 

Toys.—The toy section is the oldest in the 
Fair and one of the most active. The finish- 
ing of new models showed a marked im- 
provement over previous years. Improved 
craftsmanship assisted sales to French visi- 
tors, but foreign buyers did not purchase in 
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the volume anticipated. This is attributed 
in part to customs tariffs of many countries. 
Plastic materials were widely used in the toys 
shown, particularly in the many attractive 
dolls. Vehicles displayed were numerous and 
varied, including carts, trucks, and mechani- 
cal cars. Remote-control trains drew the 
largest crowds. 

Buying Interest.—The furniture industry 
showed remarkable progress as compared 
with the 1949 Fair, and excellent sales were 
reported. The initiative of exhibitors was 
undoubtedly stimulated by a contest spon- 
sored by the Fair Committe which offered 
prizes for the best presentation. The prize- 
winning furniture was displayed and sold at 
attractively listed prices, and drew large 
crowds. The hand tools featured in this 
year’s Fair also evoked considerable inter- 
est, and stand attendants reported a brisk 
pusiness. The large wine section reported 
excellent sales. In general, sales were re- 
ported as good, although no estimate of sales 
is available. 

American firms desiring to participate in 
the 1951 Paris Fair scheduled for April 28 
to May 14 are urged to submit their appli- 
cations as soon as possible. Officials of the 
Fair advise that 60 percent of the available 
space for the 1951 Fair had been allocated 
as of June 1, 1950. Prospective applicants 
in the United States should communicate 
with the French Chamber of Commerce, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1951 German Industries Fair 
To Be Held in Two Sections 


The 1951 Fair of Hannover will be held in 
two sections: Light Industries Fair for con- 
sumer goods, February 28-March 4; and 
Heavy Industries Fair for capital and pro- 
ducer goods, April 29-May 8. Foreign and 
German exhibits will be grouped by indus- 
tries. The fair management offers all pos- 
sible assistance to foreign firms wishing to 
exhibit collectively. 

As space allocations for the Heavy Indus- 
tries Fair depends upon requests received 
in the next few weeks, interested United 
States firms should apply as soon as possible. 
Applications for space may be submitted to 
Mr. Henri Abt, Director, German-American 
Trade Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N. Y., or directly to Dr. Werner Lange, 
Director, German Industries Fair, Hannover, 
Germany. 

The total exhibition space available is 
176,000 square meters, approximately 76,000 
square meters (1 square meter=10.7639 
square feet) under cover and about 100,000 
square meters in open air. The covered area 
has permanent buildings of good construc- 
tion, being both large and airy with good 
lighting, and temporary structures of frame 
construction covered by canvas and with 
wooden flooring. 

The basic rental for indoor space is 50 
deutschemarks (1 deutschmark=US$0.238 
at the official rate of exchange) per square 
meter. This, however, is increased in the 
following amounts, depending upon how 
many sides of the display are open to pub- 
lic observation: 25 percent if two sides are 
open; 40 percent if three sides are open; 60 
percent if four sides are open. 

The rental for open-air space in 1950 was 
80 deutschemarks per square meter but is 
to be reduced. In addition, there is an ad- 
vertising fee of 5 deutschemarks for the first 
2 square meters of space and 2.50 deutsche- 
marks for each additional square meter. 
Light, power, gas, and water installations 
will be provided by the fair management at 
the expense of the exhibitor. Electricity is 
of two types, three-phase 380-volt and 
Single-phase 220-volt. 


October 2, 1950 


Unequipped and unassembled stands, 
along with furniture and tables, may be 
rented from the fair management. Suffi- 
cient storage space is available for empty 
packing materials. For a small fee, cases 
and other packing material are usually col- 
lected, stored during the fairs, and returned 
to the stands after the fair is over. 

German customs procedures require that 
all articles of a dutiable nature be entered 
under a bond equal to the amount of the 
duty. Upon reshipment of the articles 
abroad at the end of the fairs, the customs 
deposit will be refunded. In the case of 
articles which will not be reshipped abroad 
but destroyed, the destruction must be done 
by customs Officials if the deposit is to be 
refunded. In case the exhibition samples 
are sold, customs duties must be paid. 

{Detailed information on the 1950 Hann- 
over Fair was published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1950.) 


List of Forthcoming Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs (1950-51) 


1950: Title 
Sept. 23-Oct. 8__ International Sample 
Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 
Sept. 23-Oct. 8-_ International Sample 


Fair, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 8--. Graz Autumn Fair, 
- Austria. 
1951: 
Feb. 9-18__----- International Trade Fair, 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4_. Light Industries Fair 
(International), Han- 
over, Germany. 


a) ae International Trade Fair, 
Leipzig, Germany. 

Mar. 11-16.....<< International Trade Fair, 
Frankfort, Germany. 

Mets Ti—tBiwn ns International Trade Fair, 


Vienna, Austria. 
Mar. 31—Apr. 9-- International Trade Fair, 
Lyon, France. 


Ape. 3-12. .ccscs International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Apr. 12-29_-..-.. International Trade Fair, 


Milan, Italy. 
Apr. 21—May 6_-_- International Industries 
Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

Apr. 21—May 6__- International Trade Fair, 
Liege, Belgium. 

Apr. 28—May 14__ International Trade Fair, 
Paris, France. 

es International Trade Fair, 
Poznan, Poland. 

Apr. 29-May 8_-__ Heavy Industries Fair 
(International), Han- 
over, Germany. 

May 28-June 8__ Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Toronto, 
Canada. 

DORE  pitcuwinae International Sample 
Fair, Valencia, Spain. 

May-June *_-~-- International Trade Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

June 23-July 8_. International Trade Fair, 
Lille, France. 


A fe International Trade Fair, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

NS ea ccncsmamntecotans International Trade Fair, 
Bordeaux, France. 

Ee tsicccshicenad International Trade Fair, 
Padua, Italy. 

June-July *_---- International Trade Fair, 
Casablanca, French 
Morocco. 

Sept. 2-6. ..0..<< International Trade Fair, 


Frankfort, Germany. 


Sept. 10-23_---- International Trade Fair, 


Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


*Exact dates not yet available. 





(Continued from p. 35) 


Canada and France Sign 
Bilateral Air Agreement 


A bilateral air agreement between Canada 
and France was signed at Ottawa on August 
1, 1950. France was granted the route 
France-United Kingdom - Shannon - Iceland 
and/or Azores-Montreal-New York, with third 
and fourth freedom traffic being permitted at 
Montreal, the only traffic stop in Canadian 
territory. In return, Canada was granted the 
route Canada-Azores and/or Iceland-Shan- 
non-United Kingdom-Paris, and points be- 
yond to be agreed upon at a later date 

No date has been set for opening the new 
services. Air France is expected to start op- 
erations in the near future, but Trans- 
Canada Air Lines has announced that it will 
not open a route to Paris until sometime in 
1951. 





1951: Title 
Sept. 11-20__._- International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 


Thailand Site for Far East 
International Exposition 


The Thai Government has given sanction 
to the Far East International Exposition to 
be held in Lumphini Park, Bangkok, Thai- 
land, December 5, 1950, to March 31, 1951, 
according to a communication recently 
received from the Thai Embassy in 
Washington. 

This Exposition is claimed to be the first 
of its kind to be held in that part of the 
world. The plans call for bringing together 
in one display area the industrial, com- 
mercial, scientific, cultural, and educational 
achievements of many nations. Far Eastern 
countries are being invited to participate as 
cohosts with Thailand, and other nations 
in commercial relations with Asiatic coun- 
tries are being invited to join in the Exposi- 
tion. 

Exhibition goods will be admitted duty- 
free subject to payment of duty upon dis- 
position thereof within Thailand. The entry 
of tourists and participating businessmen 
also will be facilitated. 

Interested businessmen may obtain de- 
tailed information on this event by writing 
directly to the Far East International Exposi- 
tion, 107 Nakorn Sawan Road, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 


List of Foreign National 
Industries Fairs (1950-51) 


1950: Title 
Sept. 30-Oct.15_. Finish Industries Fair, 
Helsinki. 
1951: 
po ey Sy Swiss Industries Fair, 
Basel. 
hy ae Portuguese Industrial 
Fair, Lisbon. 


Apr. 30—May 11__. British Industries Fair, 
London-Birmingham. 


September*_-_-__-_ Scottish Industries Ex- 
hibition, Glasgow. 
Sept. 8—-23_...--- Swiss National Autumn 


Fair, Lausanne. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 








Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreement Program 


Proclamation Issued 
Terminating U. S.-Mexican 
Agreement 


The President, on September 6, 1950, 
signed a proclamation (No. 2901) giving ef- 
fect to the termination as of December 31, 
1950, of the trade agreement between the 
United States and Mexico concluded in 1942. 
The termination was jointly agreed to by 
the two governments through an exchange 
of notes on June 23, 1950. This exchange 
of notes was announced by the Department 
of State on that date (Press Release No. 
676). At the same time there was made 
public a list of the changes in United States 
import duties which will occur as a result 
of the termination of the agreement. 

The proclamation provides for the tariff 
treatment which, after termination of the 
agreement with Mexico, will become effective 
with regard to certain petroleum products 
under the provisions of the 1939 trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela and under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. In addi- 
tion, for some articles on which the general 
United States tariff rates will be increased 
as a result of the termination, the proclama- 
tion specifies the increased preferential rates 
applicable to products of Cuba to which pref- 
erential treatment applies. 

The proclamation also puts into effect a 
technical division of a United States con- 


cession on Irish potatoes, contained in 
Schedule XX of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. This revision was made 
under a waiver obtained by the United States 
at the Fourth Session of the contracting 
parties to the agreement in April 1950. 

Under the original concession a so-called 
normal tariff quota of 1,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes per marketing year was permitted 
entry into the United States at a rate of 
3744 cents per 100 pounds, reduced from 
the 1930 rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds. 
In addition, the reduced rate would have 
applied to imports of potatoes equal to the 
number of bushels by which the domestic 
production, as estimated by the Department 
of Agriculture on September 1, was less than 
350,000,000 bushels. The revised concession 
would permit reduced-duty imports, in addi- 
tion to the 1,000,000-bushel quota, of as 
many bushels of potatoes as the estimated 
production falls short of 335,000,000 bushels. 
The revised quota provision will apply only 
during the marketing year beginning Sep- 
tember 15, 1950. 

Unless domestic potato production for 1950 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as of September 1 is below 335,000,000 
bushels, no potatoes except the so-called 
normal 1,000,000-bushel quota may be im- 
ported at the reduced rate during the com- 
ing marketing year. Domestic potato pro- 
duction for 1950 was estimated, as of August 
1, at 407,342,000 bushels; the September 1 
estimate has not yet been published. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—Joseph H. Cooke, represent- 
ing J. H. Cooke, Pty., Ltd. (retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 378 Queen’s Pa- 
rade, Clifton Hill, Victoria, is interested in 
exporting Australian frozen meats (particu- 
larly lamb). Scheduled to arrive during 
October or November, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Miss 
Dorothy Barko, 132 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
San Francisco. 

55. Australia—Jack Hooper and Neil C. 
Ashdown, representing Electrolytic Zinc Co. 
of Australasia, Ltd. (importer of machinery 
for own use; exporter of minerals; manufac- 
turer, producer, and wholesaler of zinc, 
metals and superphosphates), 360 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, C. 1, Victoria, are inter- 
ested in investigating latest developments in 
the fertilizer and metallurgical industries, 
particularly with regard to sulfate of am- 
monia, sulfuric acid, and fertilizer plants. 
Scheduled to arrive September 3, via New 
York City, for a visit of 35 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o C. Tennant, Sons & Co., 100 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Joseph- 
town (Pa.), Palmertown (Pa.), Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
New York City, Spokane, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Pittsburgh. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

56. Australia—Charles Huppert, represent- 
ing C. Huppert & Co., Ltd. (importer of 
needles and accessories for textile machines; 
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manufacturer of textile machines and air- 
craft components), 193 Bouverie Street, Carl- 
ton, Victoria, is interested in a possible 
exclusive agency for aircraft accessories and 
industrial hydraulics; also, wishes to explore 
possibilities of arranging for the manufac- 
ture under license in the United States of his 
firm’s knitting machines. Scheduled to ar- 
rive early in September, via San Francisco, 
for a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o The 
Pesco Products Division, Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, 24700 North Miles Road, Bedford, 
Ohio. Itinerary: San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Jackson (Mich.), and New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

57. Chile—Herman Oelckers, representing 
Exportadora de Maderas de Chile, S. A. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
Augustinas 1111, Casilla 907, Santiago, is in- 
terested in the forestry and lumber industry, 
and seeks technical information regarding 
timber felling, bucking and hauling, and 
sawmills. Scheduled to arrive early in Sep- 
tember, via Miami, for a month's visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Chilean Consulate General, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Portland (Oreg.), and Seattle. 

58. Denmark—John E. Graucob, represent- 
ing Graucob Textiles (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Amagertorv 31, 
Copenhagen K., is interested in contacting 
large U. S. importers of cotton and linen 
prints for women’s dresses. Scheduled to 
arrive September 26, via New York City, for 
a visit of three weeks. U.S. address: Barclay 
Hotel, 111 East Forty-eighth Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

59. Germany—Werner Habig, representing 
Westfalia Separator, A. G. (manufacturer), 
1 Benningloherstr., Oelde, is interested in 
exporting dairy and industrial separators; 
also, interested in California wine manufac- 
ture. Scheduled to arrive in mid-October, 





via New York City, for a visit of about six 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o “Centrico,” Woo}. 
worth Building, 233 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Minneapolis, _ 

60. Israel—B. Engel, representing Okava 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Rishon-Le-Zion, is in. 
terested in appointing a distributor experj- 
enced in the razor-blade line to handle the 
sales of Okava razor blades in the Uniteq 
States. He is now in the United States 
for an indefinite period. U. S. address: 
c/o American Economic Committee for Pales. 
tine, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 

61. Netherlands—Josephus Adolf Hoekman 
and Emanuel Abraham de Raaij, represent- 
ing Firma Emiel de Raaij (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 440 Herengracht, 
Amsterdam C., are interested in selling ang 
buying waste material (rags and waste pa- 
per). Scheduled to arrive September 16, vig 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. §. 
address: c/o Dun _ Bradstreet, 290 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadel. 
phia, Boston, San Francisco, and New York 
City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

62. Netherlands—Hijman Arie Swaab, rep- 
resenting H. A. Swaab Engroshandel, 119a 
Oude Zijds Achterburgwal, Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in importing into the Netherlands 
women’s and men’s woolen and silk wear. 
Scheduled to arrive September 25, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o John E. Vis, 257 Valentine Lane, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Scotland—William Ferguson, represent- 
ing Scottish Cooperative Whole-Sale Society, 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 95 Morrison Street, Glasgow, is 
interested in all commodities used in a 
household, as well as rdw materials and ma- 
chinery for their manufacture; especially all 
foodstuffs, textiles, footwear, clothing, furni- 
ture, tobacco, and hardware. Scheduled to 
arrive September 28, via New York City, for 
a few days, after which he will proceed to 
West Indies and Canada, returning to the 
United States about October 20. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o W. L. Wieland, 121 Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, and Kansas City. 

64. Scotland—Charles G. Mactaggart, rep- 
resenting Matthew Gloag & Son, Ltd. (dis- 
tillers), 44 Kinnoull Street, Pert, Pertshire, 
is interested in appointing an agent in Bos- 
ton. Scheduled to arrive October 10, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 3 months, 
U. S. address: Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Miami. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Sweden—Ivar Weibull, representing 
Svenska Aeroplan Aktiebolaget (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Link6dping, is inter- 
ested in a study of aircraft materials, par- 
ticularly titanium and the potential use 
thereof. Scheduled to arrive September 15, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Saab Aircraft Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Southport (Conn.), Darien (Conn.), 
Wilmington (Del.), Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, Newport, Pittsburgh, Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, and 
Bridgeport. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch fre- 
cently has published the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may be 
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obtained by firms domiciled in the United 
states from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Angola. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and En- 
gineers—Turkey. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Ven- 
ezuela. 

Bakeries—Venezuela. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Israel. 

Canneries—Chile. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Union 
of South Africa. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Chile. 

Dental-Supply Houses—lItaly. 

Dentists—Panama. 

Drygoods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—British Malaya. 

Electric-Power Plants and Companies— 
Iceland. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Italy. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Belgium. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Morccco. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Trin- 
idad. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Venezuela. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Thailand. 

Motion-Picture Industry—lIraq. 
Motorbus Lines and _ Transport 
panies—Venezuela. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Malaya. 

Naval Stores Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Indonesia. 

Petroleum Industry—E]l Salvador. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Spain. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Surinam. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Chile. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Switzerland. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Brazil. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Israel. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Trinidad. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Lebanon. 

Railways—lIreland. 

Sawmills—Nicaragua. 

Sugar Mills—Union of South Africa. 

Sugar Mills—Venezuela. 

Tanneries—United Kingdom. 


Com- 
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ton c. i. f. Venezuelan ports to $94. Some 
European exporters indicated no interest in 
the market because of United States demand 
for their products. As a result, the loca! 
steel plant may soon resume production of 
reinforcing bars. Tires and tubes were re- 
moved from quota restrictions until No- 
vember 1, 1950, in an effort to build up 
stocks. The local inventory position was 
generally normal except that of automobile 
tires, 

The Government fixed the Commission for 
the Control of Foot and Mouth Disease as an 
independent institute with its own funds. 


October 2, 1950 


Reorganization of control work progressed, 
and it is generally believed the disease will 
be controlled, as in Mexico. As part of the 
Government’s plan to stimulate tourist 
travel, a consultative commission was 
formed to act in an advisory capacity to 
the recently reorganized National Tourism 
Office. 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Production of crude petroleum was main- 
tained at a high rate. The daily average of 
1,580,807 barrels a day for the week ended 
August 28 was only slightly below the all- 
time high. Retail trade was generally good, 
and private and Government construction 
continued at record levels. Sales of pas- 
senger cars and trucks were good; some deal- 
ers reported record sales in July and August. 
Automotive credit terms were tightened. 
Some dealers increased the down payment 
from 30 to 40 percent of the purchase price 
and reduced time payments from 10 to 8 
months. Deliveries of certain passenger cars 
and rubber tires were reported as extremely 
slow. Japanese 35-millimeter cameras of re- 
portedly good quality have recently been 
effectively underselling German and United 
States brands. 

The Iron Mines Co. of Venezuela began 
mining operations on a limited scale and 
shipped a small amount of iron ore from the 
mine site to the river storage terminal at 
Palua. The leading gold-mining exterprise 
suspended activities, reportedly because of 
unprofitable operations aggravated by the ac- 
cidental flooding of one of its mines at El 
Peru. The shutdown involved 1,000 workers. 

The Compania Andénima Banco Francés e 
Italiano para la América del Sur, capitalized 
at 3,750,000 bolivares (1 bolivar=approxi- 
mately $0.30 United States currency] opened 
its general banking offices in Caracas on 
August 31. The Compania Andonima Banco 
de Carabobo, capitalized at 5,000,000 boli- 
vares, was authorized to function as a bank- 
institution in Venezuela. Operations are ex- 
pected to begin in the near future. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


Licenses for importations of hog lard are 
being restricted to importers who can show 
proof of the purchase of three units of local 
vegetable lard for each unit of hog lard they 
wish to import. Acting on the petition of 
importers for the lifting of restrictions on 
rice importations, the National Supply Com- 
mission is granting import licenses to those 
who furnish proof of the purchase of one 
unit of local rice for each unit of desired 
imports. 

SHIPPING 


The sum of 4,500,000 bolivares was decreed 
to the Compania Andonima Venezolana de 
NavegaciOn (Venezuelan Navigation Com- 
pany), of which 1,500,000 bolivares is to re- 
pay company deficits sustained on its coast- 
wise and Orinoco River shipipng services 
through June 30, and 3,000,000 bolvares is 
allocated as a fund to repay on a monthly 
basis any deficits the company may sustain 
in like operations during the current fiscal 
year. 

AGRICULTURE 


The rice harvest in Western Venezuela be- 
gan a full month earlier, and favorable 
weather conditions continued. At the 
month’s end, Government agencies hoped 
that the country would close the gap between 
production and consumption this year for 
the first time. However, a deficit of approxi- 
mately 10,000 metric tons is presently in- 
dicated. 

The Government was concerned about the 
10,000 metric tons of raw sugar required for 
the maintenance of local refineries and for 
an equal quantity of refined sugar to meet 
the annual deficit. The Corporaci6én Vene- 
zuelan de Fomento (Venezuelan Develop- 


ment Corporation) announced an anticipated 
foreign loan of approximately $17,000,000 for 
construction of sugar mills at Cumanacoa, 
El Turbio, and Motatan. Later in the month 
optimism on the loan waned, and it was semi- 
officially announced that the Corporation will 
supply financial backing for expansion of 
sugar mills beginning with Cumanacoa. A 
new sugar central will be erected in the State 
of Lara with private capital which is said to 
be fully subscribed at 4,000,000 bolivares. 
The new venture is expected to add 3,000 
metric tons to the annual sugar production 
of the country. 
FINANCE 


Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in July of $46,437,485, higher than pur- 
chases by $15,229,626, brought the excess of 
dollar sales over purchases to $58,699,042 at 
the end of the first 7 months of 1950. The 
Bank’s gold and foreign exchange resources 
remained strong and were equivalent to 
$348,877,341 on July 31. Government expen- 
ditures in July of 152,432,704 bolivares were 
34,352,670 bolivares greater than revenues, 
and reduced Treasury reserve funds to 303,- 
464,449 bolivares as of July 31. The Ministry 
of Finance authorized the Compania Anon- 
ima Obras Avenida Bolivar to issue an 
additional 30,000,000 bolivares in Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds to be exchanged for 
properties acquired or to be acquired for 
continuing construction of the Avenida Boli- 
var project in Caracas. As of June 30, 77,126,- 
132 bolivares in bonds and certificates of the 
company were outstanding. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES LIFTED FOR LIMITED TIME 


All restrictions on the importation of au- 
tomobile tires into Venezuela between Au- 
gust 26 and November 30, 1950, have been 
lifted, according to an announcement made 
by the National Supply Commission and re- 
ported by the United States Embassy in 
Caracas. 

By lifting all restrictions on importations 
the Government is hopeful that importers 
will be able to lay in heavy stocks of tires 
between now and November 30. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 14 and November 21, 1949, for announce- 
ments of restrictions on the importation of 
automobile tires. ] 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FOR OIL- WELL 
CEMENT ESTABLISHED 


Tariff item No. 290 (F) entitled “Cement, 
special, unspecified,” and dutiable at 0.02 
bolivar a gross kilogram was established by 
resolution No. 536 of August 25, 1950, to be- 
come effective on August 30, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Caracas. 

The separate classification was established 
because the former customs tariff law did 
not provide specifically for this type of ce- 
ment, which is required by the petroleum 
companies for use in oil wells. 


BUTTER RESTRICTIONS CHANGED AGAIN 


Butter may be imported into Venezuela 
at the rate of two units imported to five 
units domestic, according to the terms of 
resolution No. 43 of the National Supply 
Commission, published September 2, 1950, 
as reported in a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Caracas. 

The original action establishing the 
principle that importers must buy a certain 
quantity of local butter for a given quantity 
of imports was taken in October 1948. Reso- 
lution No. 43 repeals No. 30 of October 10, 
1949, which set the ratio at two units im- 
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ported to one unit of domestic butter [see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 14, 
1949, for announcement of resolution No. 
30.] 
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only 10 percent is employed in the making of 
mixed fabrics. Before the war, the ratio of 
pure-silk piece goods to mixtures was said 
to be 85 to 15. 

An estimated 40 percent of output of silk 
cloth is consumed locally, and the remaining 
60 percent is exported. Trade sources expect 
a slight increase in domestic consumption 
during 1950 because of the fashion emphasis 
on silk. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


NETHERLANDS OFFERS MARKET FOR JUTE 
AND COTTON-MESH Bacs 


The Netherlands has always imported large 
quantities of used jute bags from the United 
States, and trade sources believe that these 
imports will again be possible when dollar 
exchange becomes more plentiful. Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds, according 
to the same sources, were available for the 
import of used jute bags and new cotton- 
mesh bags in 1949 but are not available for 
1950. They estimate that the Netherlands 
market could consume _ approximately 
3,000,000 cotton-mesh bags in 1950, although 
demand will be dependent upon the onion 
crop, for which these bags are needed. 


Wearing Apparel - 


BRITISH BALLET ON TouR DISPLAYS 
PRODUCTS OF APPAREL INDUSTRIES 


Apparel and textile manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom provided 3,000 articles of 
clothing and accessories to the 73 members 
of a ballet company which began a tour of 
the United States on September 10, 1950. 
The ballet members will wear ,this apparel 
off-stage during their 5-month tour of 31 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
Clothing and textile wholesalers and retailers 
in the United States and Canada are cooper- 
ating in the venture. Items to be worn in- 
clude nylon, lace, and leather goods; shoes, 
hats, gloves, dresses, suits, and blouses of 
all materials; evening gowns, coats, rain- 
coats, and sweaters; umbrellas, handbags, and 


luggage. 


InpDIA’s PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN 
MaApDRAS HANDKERCHIEFS 


Madras handkerchiefs are manufactured 
in India by more than 10,000 looms, in units 
of 8 handkerchiefs, 36 inches square. They 
are specially dyed and treated with turmeric, 
which gives them a taste and smell pleasing 
to the natives of West Africa, who are the 
chief buyers of this type of clothing. They 
are said to purchase the handkerchiefs after 
smelling and tasting them. Industry repre- 
sentatives are considering ways and means 
of increasing the export of this item. 


VENEZUELAN APPAREL INDUSTRY SEEKS 
PROTECTION 


Venezuela’s ready-to-wear industry, seek- 
‘ing protection against imported merchandise, 
contends that over half the domestic estab- 
lishments once engaged in the manufacture 
of men’s suits, shirts, and other apparel, have 
been closed because of lack of demand. At 
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the same time imports of wearing apparel 
have increased fivefold in recent months. 

On the other hand, although output of 
cotton and rayon mixed hosiery dropped from 
an average of 36,964 pairs monthly in the 
first 2 months of 1950 to only 19,164 pairs in 
March, production again rose in April and 
May. Figures for those months were 38,940 
and 50,232 pairs, respectively, and indica- 
tions are that the upward trend will con- 
tinue. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


ITALY’S PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
INCREASES 


Production of tobacco in Italy in 1950 is 
provisionally estimated by the Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly at 75,700 metric tons compared with 
an estimated 60,083 tons in 1949. 

Exports of raw-leaf tobacco in the first 
4 months of 1950 were almost 15 times as 
large as in the corresponding period of 1949. 
In the first 4 months of 1950 they totaled 
4,628 metric tons, compared with 313 tons in 
the 1949 period. The increase in 1950 was 
attributed to large imports by the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Soviet Russia, Germany, and 
the United States, all of which were absent 
from the Italian tobacco market in the first 
4 months of 1949. In addition, Sweden in- 
creased its imports of Italian raw-leaf tobacco 
from 31 metric tons in 1949 to 259 in 1950, 
and Switzerland from 28 metric tons in 1949 
to 96 tons in 1950. 

In the first 4 months of 1950 Italian raw- 
leaf exports amounted to 81 percent of the 
total tobacco exports in the entire year 1949. 
Exports to the United States, Germany, 
Poland, and Switzerland during the. 1950 
period were above the amounts exported to 
those countries in the entire year 1949. 

According to press reports confirmed by 
the State Tobacco Monopoly, Italy in the 
first half of 1950 exported 2,000 tons of raw- 
leaf tobacco to Soviet Russia; 1,000 tons will 
be exported to that country during the sec- 
ond half of 1950. In exchange for tobacco, 
Italy will receive manganese, potassium salts, 
iron ores, paraffin, oats, seed potatoes, lum- 
ber, and wheat, according to the press. 

There were no exports of tobacco stems in 
the first 4 months of 1950, compared with 
801 tons in the like period of 1949, of which 
the United States took 722 tons. On the 
other hand, tobacco substitutes and other 
tobacco exports in the January-April period 
of 1950 totaled 140 tons, compared with only 
1 ton in the 1949 period. 

Imports of raw-leaf tobacco in January- 
April 1950 were 36 percent higher than in 
the comparable period of 1949, amounting 
to 1,830 tons, against 1,340 tons in the like 
period of 1949. 

Imports of cigarettes in the first 4 months 
of 1950 amounted to 75.5 tons, a decrease of 
about 4.3 percent compared with 80 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1949. Of the 
1950 imports, the United States supplied 40 
tons, Switzerland 33.5 tons, and other coun- 
tries 2 tons; and of the 1949 imports the 
United States supplied 56 tons and Switzer- 
land 24 tons. The 29 percent decline in im- 
ports from the United States in the first 4 
months of 1950 was attributed to failure to 
reach an agreement with cigarette manu- 
facturers. 

Although Italian raw-leaf tobacco exports 
have been increasing steadily during the 
postwar period, they have not reached the 
1938 level of 8,073 metric tons (5,730 tons in 
1949 and only 313 in 1948). The greatest 
decline in Italian tobacco exports is in 





Brazil: Review of 

“conomic Conditions, 

First Half of 1950 
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Imports 


Imports into Brazil during January. 
March 1950, from all countries, totaled 
1,733,546 metric tons valued at 3,725,000,. 
000 cruzeiros. First-quarter imports de. 
creased in value by 32.6 percent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1949. Increased imports of relatively 
low-cost bulky items (for example, fue] 
oil, wheat, fertilizers, alkalis, paper), and 
the sharp decrease in imports of expen- 
sive manufactured goods, were respon- 
sible for the volume increase and value 
decrease. 

The value of the United States share 
in the first quarter of 1959 amounted to 
31.7 percent of total imports, compared 
with 55.6 percent for the like quarter in 
1949. The reduced value of imports 
from the United States was offset only 
to a small extent by increased imports 
from other sources. An important fac- 
tor accounting for decreased imports in 
1950 was the expansion in Brazilian 
manufacturing and assembling opera- 
tions (for example, radios, automotive 
accessories, electric motors, machine 
parts and tools, household appliances). 
The drawing down of existing stocks 
and decreased consumption of some 
luxury and semi-luxury items (e. g,, 
passenger cars, refrigerators) also ac- 
companied decreased imports. 


Exports 


Brazil’s exports to all countries dur- 
ing the period January-March 1950 
amounted to 4,483,000,000 cruzeiros, an 
increase in value of 12 percent as com- 


pared with the corresponding 1949 to- 
Coffee accounted for 64 percent of : 
the value of total exports during Jan- © 


tals. 


uary—March 1950, compared with 52 


percent in the first quarter of 1949, — 


The increase in the total value of ex- 
ports is explained largely by the com- 
paratively high coffee prices obtained in 
1950. 

In value, the United States’ share 
during the first quarter of 1950 
amounted to 53 percent, compared with 
49 percent for the 
quarter of 1949. 





manufactured products such as cigarettes 


and cigars. During 1938 Italy exported 1,192 j 


tons of cigarettes, 69 percent going to the 
former Italian colonies (Ethiopia 647 tons 
and Eritrea 167 tons). Portugal and Spain 
also were important buyers of Italian 
cigarettes, taking 146 and 129 tons, respec 
tively, in 1938. 
amounted to 189 tons. 
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Exports of cigars in 1938 
During the postwar 
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period Italy has exported only 5.5 tons im 
1947, almost 5 tons in 1948, and 0.2 ton if 


1949. 
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